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WHERE IS FREEDOM? 


Very illusive is the thing we call Freedom or Liberty, 
presenting a variety of notions to the men and women who 
in every age pursue it. Lord Acton, concerned mainly 
with its political aspect, saw liberty as ‘ the delicate fruit 
of a mature civilization,’ and declared that ‘ the most cer- 
tain test of the real freedom of a country ’ was ‘ the amount 
of security enjoyed by minorities.’ (But then, as Creigh- 
ton remarked, Acton demanded that history, as primarily 
‘a branch of the moral sciences, should aim at proving the 
immutable righteousness of the ideas of modern liberalism 
—tolerance and the supremacy of conscience.’) Dr. John- 
son argued that private liberty was the essential thing— 
‘Political liberty is good only so far as it produces private 
liberty.’ ‘The later Johnsonian dictum: ‘ we are all agreed 
as to our own liberty: we would have as much of it as 
we can get; but we are not agreed as to the liberty of 
others: for in proportion as we take, others must lose,’ still 
commands wide assent. 

Misgovernment in one form or another provokes the pas- 
sionate cry for freedom; the perennial revolt that to achieve 
its end turns to revolution or is suppressed by force of 
arms. Misgovernment within—Remota justitia quid reg- 
na nisi magna Patrocinia? The Augustinian sentence ex- 
presses consciousness of robbery that must be stopped. 
‘Freedom in the governed to complain of wrongs and 
readiness in rulers to redress them constitute the ideal of 
a free state,’ is the ideal free state of Erskine May, dis- 
tinguished nineteenth century English constitutional law- 
yer. Drawbacks to political freedom were ironically dis- 
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cerned in the same Victorian time: ‘ under free institu- 
tions it is necessary occasionally to defer to the opinions 
of other people; and as other people are obviously in the 
wrong, this is a great hindrance to our political system and 
the progress of our species.’ 

Correction of misgovernment within is not, of course, 
the whole story of nineteenth century effort towards poli- 
tical democracy. (The ideal of a free state precedes the 
French Revolution which so immensely enlarged it.) Mis- 
government by alien rule aroused similar passion in the 
minds of liberals bent on abolishing all government with- 
out justice, whether at home or abroad. Poets voiced this 
passion. Dryden could declare 


‘ of all the tyrannies on human kind 
the worst is that which persecutes the mind.’ 


Byron and Shelley are not content to moralise. 


‘Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.’ 


It is Byron’s own banner aid enlisting under it, dreaming 
‘that Greece might still be free,’ he dies at Missolonghi. 
Shelley, enraged at the neglect of the ‘condition of the 
people question’ by the British Government—and in the 
years of peace after Waterloo social conditions were pro- 
bably at their worst in England—invokes the ‘ men of Eng- 
land, heirs of glory, heroes of unwritten story,’ to ‘rise, 
like lions after slumber, in unvanquishable number,’ and 
do tremendous deeds. But the poet’s appeal imaginative 
never reached the multitude. Cobbett’s prose invective 
was stuff that proved more stimulating, for neither invec- 
tive nor extravagance of language could obscure much 
good common sense in Cobbett’s prolific output. (Perhaps 
Shelley’s ideal of freedom for the labourer ‘in a neat and 
happy home’ was not far from Cobbett’s.) 

Shelley under Godwin’s influence saw political freedom 
as the removal of restraints that blocked the way to the 
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promised land. Man’s natural perfectibility guaranteed 
universal brotherhood. ‘To Shelley, as later to Swinburne, 
kings and priests must be abolished before real progress 
could be made. Robert Owen and the socialists who suc- 
ceeded him also saw utopia, the promised land—just round 
the corner, so to speak—and were persuaded that capitalist 
and landlord once exterminated, man would achieve all 
happiness. Freedom from obnoxious rule in church and 
state, from the overweening power of rich men, would 
usher in the new and glorious era of nineteenth century 
idealists. As indeed well it might have done but for the 
obstinate persistence of original sin, and the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful man that will not be denied exist- 
ence, however admirable the order of society. 

Liberalism concentrated on the political rather than the 
economic freedom, to become vociferously articulate over 
oppression of Italians and Hungarians by Austrians, of 
Bulgarians and Armenians by Turks. Palmerston spoke 
to all nations as the mouthpiece of British high-and- 
mightiness. Gladstone had the moral fervour of Christian 
statesmen, conscious of his calling. Liberalism did not 
sanction war on behalf of oppressed nationality. Our in- 
terference did not extend beyond verbal rebuke. In itself 
an irritation to foreign rulers aware of shortcomings in 
British liberal rule of India, Ireland and Egypt. 

The weakness of Gladstonian liberalism, enthusiastic for 
political freedom, was indifference to the social question. 
It was characteristic of Gladstone the inability to be in- 
terested in a rising labour movement with its ideal of a 
working class set free from the grinding poverty that 
brought prosperity to manufacturers and urban landlords. 
Preoccupation with purely political questions of reform is 
in every land apt to mean neglect of social justice. 

Socialism promised a wider freedom when liberalism was 
found wanting. Social democracy gave confident assur- 
ance of true economic freedom to the toiling multitudes. 
Liberals with the vision of freedom ‘broadening down 
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from precedent to precedent,’ Tennyson acclaiming the 
future of world parliament, Browning espousing the cause 
of Italian liberty, were satisfied that democracy, i.e. gov- 
ernment by elected representatives of the sovereign people, 
was the one good thing for all mankind, east and west. No 
matter what ancient traditions, habits, religion and degree 
of civilisation Erskine May’s ideal of a free state, with its 
parliamentary constitution on the British model, was pro- 
posed as the political ideal for every nation. And the re. 
markable thing is that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the proposal met with universal acceptance, so 
manifest was the power of Britain, so apparent its political 
success. 

Socialists also made their appeal to all mankind, exhort- 
ing in Marxian phrase the ‘ workers of the world ’ to unite, 
achieve solidarity and establish an international co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. For the liberal with his representa- 
tive government and the socialist with his ‘ emancipation 
of the workng class,’ freedom was the means that would 
bring happiness. The end was happiness in this world, 
the means freedom. Bentham’s ‘ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’ was still the formula. Neither liberal 
nor socialist had concern with an ultimate destiny of man; 
pleading agnosticism, in reply to arguments for the truth 
of revealed religion. It was Acton who insisted that free- 
dom was not a means to an end, but an end in itself. 
(‘ Liberty is not a means to a higher political end. It is 
itself the highest political end.’) “Father Bede Jarrett, dis- 
cussing this “dictum of Acton’s and approving it, suggested 
that the time might be coming when the Catholic Church 
would be left a solitary witness to man’s natural right to 
freedom. For the full exercise of the talents given by God 
man needed freedom; without freedom he was hampered 
in his movements. It was an end in itself, as health was, 
that man might the better fulfil his destiny, to the greater 
glory of God. Of course it meant a great deal more than 
Acton’s political means and political end, and certainly a 
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freedom—trelative as all our social arrangements must be— 
that included opportunity to earn a living wage by honest 
work. Where outside the Catholic Church could the lover 
of freedom look for sure and lasting foundations of belief? 
Allied with the State, its bishops too often as royal 
nominees the instruments of government policy oppres- 
sive and hostile to the welfare of nations, the Catholic 
Church appears hateful to libertarian idealists; hateful as 
the handmaid of tyranny, for ever preaching ‘ what is, is 
best,’ to the poor and heavy laden. It is difficult to name 
a country in any age where the close alliance of church 
and state did not in practice mean the subordination of 
the higher clergy to the commands of kings. Paid by the 
State, how can the clergy be regarded as other than state 
officials? Seen as state officials, the clergy are naturally 
the victims when revolution overthrows the existing order 
of government. The roots of anti-clericalism are in the 
antipathy to clergy identified with the crimes of govern- 
ment. Antipathy to the clergy passes easily to antipathy 
to the religion of the clergy. The Catholic Church be- 
comes an institution that must be destroyed when the 
ministers of that church appear no better than other state 
officials, but rather worse. Yet the overthrow of the Church 
and the extirpation of its clergy has nowhere produced the 
reign of liberty, desired by anti-clerical idealists. 
Liberalism for all its noble aspirations—and its utterly 
ignoble maxims of a political economy that stressed buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest as the 
guide to wealth and prosperity—failed to inaugurate social 
justice; being quite without understanding of the means 
to inaugurate, of the justice to be inaugurated. Principles 
of democratic government by elected representatives, ser- 
viceable enough to the British and kindred peoples long 
accustomed to manage their affairs by placing responsi- 
bility of management on persons periodically liable to re- 
moval, have in our own time been discarded in favour of 
dictatorship and negation of all political liberties in Euro- 
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pean lands that once strove for free parliaments. Socialism, 
with its vision of universal brotherhood and common. 
wealth of nations, has somehow produced a tyranny not less 
destructive to freedom than the tyrannies of dictatorship 
in Germany and Italy. The Muscovite dictatorship in 
fact presses more heavily on its subject millions than the 
old tyrannies of the Tzar. 

Where is freedom? Imperishable on the earth while 
man holds it true that his first—and last—work is to love 
the Lord his God and his neighbour as himself. Imperish- 
able unless the Catholic Church becomes extinct; and this 
fortunately is impossible, though extinction of local 
churches has taken place without return to life. Continu- 
ally thwarted is the instinct to worship God in freedom, 
the desire to live in free and neighbourly social intercourse, 
freely to use talents to the glory of God and the enrich- 
ment of human life. Thwarted by men pursuing power— 
‘the desire of sovereignty is a deadly corrosive to human 
spirits,’ wrote St. Augustine—or pursuing the power that 
money brings; thwarted by the many, mainly concerned 
with the business of getting a living and securing domestic 
comfort, and for those ends ready to sacrifice civil and re- 
ligious liberties, freedom cannot be driven out of its last 
stronghold—the Catholic Church. However precarious the 
liberty dependent on political institutions, the liability to 
rejection always painfully evident, the witness of the 
Catholic Faith to man’s natural right to freedom endures. 
The personal idiosyncrasies of Catholics can never utterly 
obliterate that testimony. 

JOsEPH CLAYTON 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON PEACE AND 
WAR (II) 


HOW DO WARS COME ABOUT? 


Rome, the colossus, insatiable, brooking no rival, had 
meant then, as Augustine and others realised, a never- 
ending series of wars, some of them necessary in self- 
defence, others, perhaps, wars of pure aggression. But now 
a more appalling spectre was showing its head: the bar- 
barian hordes. Rome had at least stood for law and equity. 
But these barbarian hordes simply wasted and ravaged. 
Augustine may well be portraying them when he asks: 
‘Whai else is it but robbery on a huge scale to wage war 
first on our near neighbours, and after subduing them to 
attack those more remote; and so, through mere lust of 
power, to grind down and make subect peoples who have 
never done us any harm? ’** So, too, when he asks again: 
‘What else are kingdoms wherein there is no justice, save 
robberies on a large scale? ‘Take the case of a robber- 
band. It is made up of men who act under some sort of 
leader, who have some sort of social pact among themselves 
and divide their booty by mutual agreement. Supposing 
now that, owing to the numbers who join it, this evil in- 
stitution so grows that it is able to establish itself in definite 
localities and have a centre whence it conducts operations 
—why, then, it proceeds to attack cities, to subjugate other 
peoples, and ends by acclaiming itself a kingdom. A rise 
in rank which was in no sense due to those robbers having 
laid aside their evil ambitions but simply to their ever- 
growing impunity.’ 

Apropos of this Augustine repeats the well-known story 
of the pirate who, when captured by Alexander the Great 









*? De Civitate Dei, IV, vi. 
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and asked by what right he had thus infested the seas, re- 
torted: ‘ Precisely by the same right as yourself, who have 
infested the whole world! But because I do it with a few 
small ships I am dubbed “‘a pirate”; you do it with a big 
fleet, and are styled an Emperor! ** 

The fault lies of course in man’s fallen nature: ‘O man, 
thou wert made to the image of God, but by your per- 
verted and evil life thou hast defaced that image which 
was in thee, indeed thou hast driven out of thee that image 
of thy Creator. Thou hast become no longer like unto 
God; look then well at thyself and thou wilt be displeased 
with what thou seest there. And the very moment thou 
are disgusted at discovering within thyself what causes God 
disgust, in that very moment hast thou begun to be like 
Him.”** 

As a genera] rule this lust for domination seems to be a 
disease of some individual rather than of a whole nation; 
Caesar, for instance, was eulogised by Sallust because ‘he 
yearned for some big command, for an army and a fresh 
war, so that he might have a chance of exhibiting his 
prowess.’ Augustine’s comment is to the point: ‘ So, then, 
the result of great men cherishing such ambitions was 
“ Bellona ” brandishing her bloodstained scourge and stir- 
ring up war against hapless peoples—all to afford such men 
scope for showing their valour! Lust of praise, lust of 
glory, then, brought such things to pass; beginning with 
love of liberty, it ended with love of dominion over 
others.’*° 

But he realised, too, that individual leaders were not 
alone to blame for such a state of affairs, and that a like 
lust for dominion over other peoples could infect a whole 
nation. ‘This lust for dominion,’ he says, ‘ obsessed the 
entire Roman populace. So much was this the case that 





43 Tbid., IV, iv. 
“4 Fnarr., i, 3, on Ps. Ixxv. 
*5 De Civitate Dei, V, xii, 2. 
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when once they had prevailed over the few more powerful 
States they speedily reduced others—already crushed and 
worn out—to a state of slavery. How indeed could that 
lust be expected to remain quiescent in haughty minds 
like theirs until they had finally realised their ambition 
and had attained by successive stages a regal position? Yet 
not even ambition would have sufficed to secure that goal 
had not the populace been already so corrupted by luxury 
and avarice that, eaten up by such vices, they lost their 
balance owing to their very prosperity. How significant 
that the illustrious Nasica had all along realised that in 
such prosperity lay a danger which had to be avoided at 
all costs! That was the source of his conviction that this 
great, courageous and wealthy city (Carthage) ought not 
to be destroyed by the Roman conquerors; he felt that 
that lust of dominion needed to be held in check by fear 
(of a still powerful rival).’"** But when, Augustine says, a 
little further on, Carthage actually was destroyed, then cor- 
ruption swamped Rome in a veritable flood.*’ 

Yet the irony of it all! For even the most violent and 
most unjust aggressor is, after all, only seeking for peace— 
of a kind: ‘ Just as there is no man who does not want 
to be happy, so there is no one who does not want to be 
at peace. Even people who want war really only want to 
be victorious; they hope, that is, to secure a glorious peace 
by waging war. For what, after all, is war save reducing 
to subjection people opposed to us? That subjection once 
secured, we shall have peace. The aim of all wars, then, 
is peace; this is true even of people who keep alive a war- 
like spirit by bidding their subjects go to war, and by 
fighting. Peace, then, is clearly the goal aimed at in every 
war. Everybody who fights does so for the sake of peace; 
no one indulges in peace for the sake of war. In fact, 
not even men who make up their minds to upset the peace- 





“© De Civitate Dei, I, xxxi. 
*" Ibid., II, xix; cf. Ep. cxcix, 46. 
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ful state in which they are living at the moment really 
hate peace; what they want is to change the kind of peace 
they have at the moment and make it square with their 
own ideas of it. It is not, then, that they do not want 
peace, but they want that peace to be of the type they 
would prefer.’ 

St. Augustine often refers to the ‘ horrors and cruelties’ 
of war, and it is worth while quoting from a letter he wrote 
to one who had experienced them when, in A.D. 409, the 
Barbarian hordes were rapidly advancing in Gaul, Italy 
and Spain: ‘ Your letter,’ he says, ‘ filled me with sorrow. 
But I could not help feeling when you asked me to reply 
to it at some length that such long-drawn-out agony called 
for long-drawn-out sighs and for tears rather than for a 
lengthy treatise. In very truth the whole world is so filled 
with slaughter that it is hard to discover any part of it, 
wherein things such as you mention have not occurred. 
Why, only a short time ago the Brethren in monasteries 
in the famous Egyptian solitudes, monasteries which had 
stood in fancied security, remote from the turmoil of the 
world, were put to death by the Barbarians. You must 
have heard, too, of the enormities being committed in Italy 
and Gaul; and now I hear the same news of many districts 
in Spain which have up to now been immune... Yet we 
ought not to be astonished at such happenings, but to 
grieve over them and cry to God that He may in His 
mercy deign to deliver us from such terrible things and not 
punish us according to our deserts. After all, what else 
can we human beings expect, seeing that both the Prophets 
and the Gospels foretold such things long ago? Surely we 
ought not to be so inconsistent as to believe those prophe- 
cies when we read them, but grumble when we see them 
fulfilled? ’ 

Augustine then quotes at length the story of the three 
men in the Babylonian furnace (Daniel iii, 26-37), also 





** De Civitate Dei, XIX, xxi, 
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Daniel’s prayer in which he confesses that all the sorrows 
of his nation are but due punishment for their sins (ix, 
3-20); Similarly the case of the seven Maccabees (II Macc., 
vii, 18-19): “Read these things,’ he says, ‘in tthe spirit of 
faith, preach them too in the same spirit of faith, and so 
far as you can, be careful—and teach others too to be 
careful—not to murmur against God amid these trials and 
tribulations. You tell me that good and faithful servants 
of God have fallen by the sword of the barbarians. Yet 
what does it matter whether people die of fever or by the 
sword? God does not ask in what manner His servants’ 
souls left their bodies, but in what condition of soul they 
were when death came to them and they presented them- 
selves before Hin... I quite agree that it is a grievous 
and deplorable thing that holy and chaste women should 
be led into captivity: yet it is not their God who has been 
taken prisoner; nor—so long as He recognises them as His 
—will He desert them in their captivity.’** 


THE GOAL OF WAR IS PEACE. 


The only legitimate reason for entering upon a war is 
to secure peace; for ‘ Peace is something so supremely good 
that even peace in our earthly, transient affairs is one of 
the most pleasant things we can contemplate; there is 
nothing we more desire; its attainment is one of the best 
things imaginable.** Hence, when writing to Count 
Darius, who had been sent to Africa to try and restore 
peace, he says: ‘It is a far more glorious thing to try and 
stave off a war by discussion than to slay men with the 
sword. For even those who have to fight do unquestion- 
ably—at least if they are good men—seek peace by so doing, 
though they may be compelled to seek it by shedding 
blood.’ He congratulates Darius on not being compelled 





” Ep. cxi. 
°° De Civitate Dei, XIX, xi. 
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to resort to such measures: ‘ You, fortunately, have not 
been commissioned to shed blood; that obligation falls on 
others.’** 

But we need to have very clear ideas on the true nature 
of peace, and Augustine defines it with almost meticulous 
care: 

‘Bodily peace consists in the due proportion of that 
body’s component parts; peace on the part of an irrational 
being lies in the proper satisfaction of its appetites; that 
of man’s rational soul in the fitting correspondence be- 
tween thought and action; peace of body and soul com- 
bined in an animate being depends upon its life and 
health. Peace between mortal man and God consists in 
man’s due obedience in faith to the eternal law. Peace 
between men depends on their preservation of their ap- 
pointed harmony. Family peace consists in harmony on 
the part of those who form part of it, whether in giving 
commands or in obeying them. The peace of a State de- 
pends on the same harmony on the part of its members 
in ordering and obeying. The peace of the City of Heaven 
is most perfectly regulated and harmonious fellowship in 
the enjoyment of God and of one another—in God. The 
peace of all things is that tranquillity which is derived 
from due order; while “order” means that arrangement 
whereby, alike to things equal and unequal, due regard is 
paid.’*? 

He then emphasises the doctrine so fundamental to 
Christian sociology, that since the family is the unit whence 
the State takes its rise, it follows that peace in the State 
depends on peace in the domestic circle: 

‘If any member of a family disturbs its peace by dis- 
obedience he is corrected by admonishment in words, even 
by stripes or any kind of just and lawful punishment such 
as human society permits for the benefit of the delinquent, 








51 Ep. CCxxix. 
52 De Civitate Dei, XIX, xiii, 1. 
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so that he may live once more in that harmony which he 
has broken. For just as it is no real kindness to co- 
operate in the loss of some better thing; so, too, no one can 
be considered blameless if, through forbearing to punish, 
he permits a person to fall into some graver evil. It is, 
then, the duty of an upright person not only to do harm 
to no one, but also to restrain people from doing wrong, 
even to punish their wrongdoing, so that the offender may 
be corrected by the experience, or at least that others may 
thereby be deterred from doing the like. Since, then, a 
man’s household is the beginning, or a small portion, of 
the State, and since every starting-point has some reference 
io the end or goal of the genus to which it belongs—just 
as every part has its due relation to the integrity of the 
whole of which it forms a part—it will at once appear that 
peace in a household makes for peace in the State. In 
other words, the regulated harmony of a family in giving 
and obeying commands ensures the same harmony in com- 
manding and obeying on the part of citizens. From all of 
which it follows that the head of a household ought to 
base the precepts he gives on the law of the State, so that 
his family may help to further the peace of the State.’** 

Elsewhere, in a passage too long to quote, St. Augustine 
insists on the further point that in the ultimate resort it 
is the individual who is responsible for the peace of the 
family, and thus for that of the State, indeed of the whole 
world. For unless there reigns in men’s individual souls 
that ‘tranquillity of order’ which means that a man’s 
lower nature is kept in subjection to his higher nature— 
and this for the love of God who ‘has made man to His 
own image ’"—which ‘image’ is peace, we can never act 
as the peace-maker who is ‘ blessed.’ If, on the other hand, 
our souls are the scenes of a jarring conflict in which the 
lower ultimately triumphs over the higher, we descend to 
the level of the ‘ beasts that perish,’ and if that infection 





°° Ibid. 
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spreads it taints the whole life of a nation, with direst con. 
sequences to all around them. 


THE WORTH OF VICTORY. 


The moral aspects of victory and the consequent dangers 
to the victors themselves intrigued the Bishop of Hippo 
even more perhaps than the problems involved in war. He 
felt that the more overwhelming the victory the more 
fraught it was with danger. An African, and familiar with 
Carthage and its history, he had always before his eyes the 
tragic fate of that city after the Third Punic War. That 
act of wanton, ruthless destruction spelled the ruin of 
Rome. Mankind has not changed very much since Augus- 
tine wrote: 


‘ The city of this world (as distinct, that is, from that of 
the next world, the City of God), which cannot last for 
ever, finds its goal here, and so far as there can be any 
true joy in such things—rejoices in that goal. Now in- 
somuch as this goal is not of such a nature that it enables 
them that love it to escape all troubles, this earthly city 
is often divided against itself, and seeks, whether by liti- 
gation or by wars and quarrels, a victory which must either 
result in its death or at least in grievous wounds to itself. 
For supposing it is victorious in the conflict and hence be- 
comes swollen with pride, then the victory it has won in- 
volves its own death; and even if in the very tide of vic- 
tory it stops to reflect on the general fate and condition 
of all human affairs, views things as they generally turn 
out, and is in consequence more distressed at the thought 
of adversity than puffed up with pride at the thought of 
prosperity, then the victory it has won will, though not 
involving the death of the victor, at all events result in 
grievous wounds to himself. For since he cannot last for 





54 See Sermones Inediti, ed. Dom Morin in Miscellanea A gos- 
tiniana, Sermon xi. 
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ever, the conqueror cannot hope always to keep in sub- 
jection those whom he has vanquished.’** 

The above-quoted words find an echo in the Encyclical 
of the present Holy Father, Pius XII (Oct. 1939): 

‘The hour of victory is an hour of external triumph for 
the party to whom victory falls, but it is in equal measure 
the hour of temptation. In that hour the angel of justice 
strives with the demon of violence. Safety does not come 
to peoples from external means, from the sword, which can 
impose conditions of peace but does not create peace.’ 

There is, too, a victory which can only be described as 
unworthy when, that is, the peace sought after is merely 
the unrestrained enjoyment of purely transient and tem- 
poral things: ‘though it would not be true to say that the 
goal sought by “‘the city of tiis world” was not a good one, 
since that city—being a human thing—stands superior to 
the goal it seeks, yet it remains that what that city seeks 
is a sort of peace here on earth, a peace for the sake of 
things far beneath that city itself in value; and such things 
it strives to attain by undertaking a war. Supposing now 
that it proves victorious and there is no one left to resist 
it, what will be the result? A peace which neither side 
had had before. For both sides have been fighting—amid 
the accompanying miseries of want and famine—for things 
which they were not both able simultaneously to enjoy. 
Behold the kind of peace wrung from all the toil of war! 
See the kind of peace which a so-called victory secures! ’°* 

But there is a really great victory, that secured by a just 
war: ‘ When people who are fighting for a really just cause 
prove victorious no one can question but that such a victory 
is fit matter for congratulation, and that a really desirable 
peace will be the result. Such a result is of course good, 
and—equally of course—is the gift of God. But if we neg- 





55 De Civitate Dei, XV, iv. 
56 De Civitate Dei, XV, iv. 
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leot the “ better things,” the things which pertain to the 
City of God, where victory will be for ever and we shall 
be secure in that peace which transcends all other, and 
if we allow ourselves so to hanker after the desirable 
things of this world as to deem them the only things worth 
having, or at any rate prefer them to those things which 
we rightly deem to be the better, then the sole result must 
be misery, while the miserable state in which we already 
are will but be increased.’*’ 

One thing is certain: victory or defeat, peace or war, all 
are absolutely in the hands of God. In these materialis- 
tic days, when men like Julian Huxley are not afraid to 
declare boldly that there is no God and that biology has 
mastered matter;** when Forsyth could contrast what he 
terms ‘ pleasure-thinking,’ otherwise the arts and religion, 
with ‘ reality-thinking,’ or science, and maintain that this 
latter ‘alone counts,’** there is a natural temptation for 
us all to calculate in terms of men, money and munitions 
as though these were the sole factors in the case. It is 
almost as though we thought of God as the last despairing 
resort, of prayer as a merely possible factor when all other 
means shall have failed. All very ‘natural,’ but hardly 
* supernatural.’ 

How differently the saintly Bishop of Hippo looked at 
the problem: he insists that however just or unjust a war 
may be, the final result lies with God alone: ‘Since, by 
God’s hidden judgements and through the vagaries of our 
human wills, some are spoilt by prosperity while others 
profit by it, since, too, “ the life of man upon earth is a 
warfare ” (Joh vii, 1)—can any but God decide for whom 
it is best to be master or to be slave—in peace; for whom 
it is best to live a life of leisure or to die; or in war to 





57 Ibid. 

58 What dare I think ? 1931. 

5° In his Presidential Address to the Psychiatrical Section of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, November, 1934. 
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be a general or merely one of the forces, to conquer or to 
die? This much at any rate is certain: he who gains by 
war does so through God’s kindly mercy; he who suffers 
through it does so owing to His Divine judgement,’* 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 








°° Contra Faustum, xxii, 78. 
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FEDERALISM AND WORLD-PEACE 


A YEARNING for lasting peace is the common property 
of all times and of all peoples, and finds expression in all 
religions. It can be found in the conception underlying 
the Golden Age and in that of the Garden of Eden, just as 
in the eschatological idea of heavenly peace. 

Christianity, as the sum total of truth, proclaims * peace 
on earth’ in the Christmas message to ‘ men of good will.’ 

We, who are living twenty years after the world con- 
flagration and in the midst of a new one, or rather in the 
re-kindling of the old, have a special duty to reflect how 
best wars can be prevented and a durable peace main- 
tained. Our times, in fact, abound in such ideas and 
projects. 

There has probably never been a war in history during 
which peace and its permanent organization have been so 
much discussed. Indeed, there has probably never been 
a time in the world’s history when a great turning point 
has been so clearly recognized and consciously experienced 
by so many contemporaries. 

If we disregard the day-dreams of pacifists which escape 
from the reality of the problem into misguided asceticism 
or into the heresy of Gnosticism, we shall see that the ideas 
and schemes offering lasting peace to the world are con- 
cerned with agreements between nations, with the foedus 
among peoples, with federalism. Whether these effiorts 
appear as a reform of the League of Nations or call them- 
selves the ‘ Federal-Union’ or ‘ Pan-Europe’ movement, 
they all aim, by some form of agreement, at banishing war 
from the world. 

The common denominator of all these movements is 
called federalism. Under this banner a new Europe and 
a new world are to arise. 

Federalism among states means that these states while 
surrendering a part of their sovereignty to a higher, supra- 
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national power—whether it is called League of Nations or 
anything else—enroll themselves ‘by treaty as members of 
this higher organization. 

The problem is not new, neither is its solution. The 
problem is perhaps of the same age as the analogous ques- 
tion of individual and community,’ which is of course the 
fundamental problem of all sociological science. The 
question, of personal liberty and the part which the indivi- 
dual is to play in the community are mirrored in an analo- 
gous way in the life of peoples. For, even if the peoples 
do not possess personality, they have their national indi- 
viduality and the moral right to their own national life 
and form a natural community among themselves. Thus 
the questions of the liberty and independence of the 
nations and of their relationship to one another are as old 
as the human race; they become more burning and more 
intense the more the world is divided, the more technical 
progress ‘brings the goods of the earth within the reach of 
man and increases his needs; in other words, the more 
supranational community among nations and their mutual 
relationship grow plainer and cause friction. 

The idea of world-peace won political form in European 
history when the centre of the ancient world, the thickly 
populated and highly cultivated Mediterranean lands, de- 
manded regulation of its internal relations. The Romans, 
who felt that to rule the world was their vocation, made 
themselves the bearers of this idea and gave it a religious 
significance. The Pax Romana is the fundamental moral 
idea of ancient Rome. Virgil gives expression to this 
thought in the £neid: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes pacis, imponere morem 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
(4ineid VI, 851-3.) 


The idea of the Pax Romana is a universal conception 
of world peace. It wishes to guarantee peace among the 
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nations by taking them under the protection of the Roman 
Empire and of Roman Law. 

But this idea of peace and justice gradually yielded to 
the pressure of imperialistic and nationalistic tendencies. 
The ardor habendi et dominandi led to the break up of 
the Roman Empire by destroying its moral foundations. 
St. Augustine bears witness to this decay with the com. 
plaint that the Roman Empire was incapable of realizing 
the Civitas Dei on earth. But the great idea of universal 
peace underlying the Pax Romana did not vanish with the 
disappearance of ancient Rome. 

On the contrary, deepened by the religious teaching of 
Christianity, it became the essential pillar of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

The Holy Roman Empire aimed at forming theocratic 
ally the political organization of mankind united under 
the sign of the Cross, corresponding to the theocentric 
world-vision of the Middle Ages. With the Bishop of 
Rome as spiritual head and the Roman Emperor as tem- 
poral guardian, the Holy Roman Empire was to guarantee 
peace, justice and order among all Christian peoples. Far 
removed from every kind of internationalism, the indivi- 
dual national life of every race was to be preserved and 
enabled to develop under the protection of the Holy 
Roman Empire and its conception of peace. 

The time-honoured words of the Liturgy give expres- 
sion to the pure original idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
in the orationes of Good Friday: 


“Oremus et pro Christianissimo Imperatore nostro, 
ut Deus et Dominus noster subditas illi faciat omnes 
barbaras nationes ad nostram perpetuam pacem.—Om- 
nipotens sempiterne Deus, in cujus manu sunt omnium 
potestates et omnium jura regnorum respice ad Roma- 
num benignum Imperium, ut gentes, quae in sua feri- 
tate confidunt, potentiae tuae dextera comprimantur,’ 


The Empire united the Christian kingdoms and lands 
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in the community of Church and Empire, that is to say 
under a supranational power. But the foe of the Empire 
and of Christendom was heathenism, barbarism, the inso- 
lent nationalistic state, which, despising justice and right, 
‘confidit in sua feritate.’ The Empire was the first power- 
ful conception of a League of Nations in world-history and 
the perfect classical expression of federalism. 

The idea of universal peace set forth by the Holy Roman 
Empire is immortal; its realization, on the other hand, died 
all too soon and achieved only a short period of blossom- 
ing. Even before the Middle Ages reached their apex, 
serious signs of decay were visible. The Empire crumbled 
bit by bit as its religious nucleus grew hollow. The unity 
of the Empire became weaker with the gradual process of 
emancipation from the Church and from religious funda- 
mentals and with increase of secularization. 

When, after the crusades, the theocentric world-vision of 
the Middle Ages began to falter under the influence of 
Averroistic philosophy and Nominalism, and finally fell to 
pieces at the Renaissance, the theocratic construction of 
the Holy Roman Empire was also shattered to the depth. 
With the destruction of the unity of Christian faith and of 
the Church the universal idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
lost its basis and its hold. 

As a purely political construction without metaphysical 
significance, it continued to exist more or less in name 
only until the nineteenth century and became more and 
more strange and incomprehensible to the people of 
modern times. 

Modern times, however, have formed the modern state, 
whose conception is determined by the modern idea of 
sovereignty. The state feels itself the source of law and 
acknowledges no higher earthly power. The emancipa- 
tion of the state from religious ties leads gradually to its 
emancipation from moral ties. The sovereign state feels 
itself free not only from higher earthly authority, but from 
any authority whatsoever, 
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The state becomes an absolute value and end in itself, 
and its politics are determined only by self-interest and 
opportunism. Already in the fifteenth century, the dawn 
of the modern times, Macchiavelli laid down the first 
theory of this conception. Nevertheless, the religious and 
moral sense of men was for centuries too strong to deny 
that the state must be subordinated to the moral and 
natural law. To be sure, politics became more and more 
divorced from justice and from ethical considerations, but 
it was still considered disgraceful to offend against the law 
of nations and to break treaties. In the nineteenth cen. 
tury the attempt was made to maintain peace through the 
system of a European balance of power. This balance 
of power was such that warlike actions of great dimensions 
were accompanied by too many risks. This equilibrium, 
this opposite to a stable peace-organization, was‘shattered 
in the year 1914. 

The attempts which have been made since then show 
how weak and insufficient are treaties and pacts between 
states which acknowledge only themselves as suprema lex. 

It is unlikely that another epoch can be found in the 
whole of world history so rich in unfulfilled or broken 
treaties as are the last twenty years. But even then people 
at least spoke of the sacredness of treaties and of a moral 
duty in honour to observe them. 

It has been reserved for the very last few years to see 
even this formal acknowledgement vanish. The more 
poetical phrase of sacro egoismo has been followed by the 
crude and brutal denial of objective law through the blas- 
phemous principle ‘ whatever is useful to the nation is 
law.’ This cynical admission of naked opportunism, this 
dismissal of every ethical check is obviously the logical 
end of the development, which runs in a straight line from 
Macchiavelli through Hegel to the totalitarian state. 

With this a condition of anarchy is reached in the mu- 
tual relationship of the different states. Every state formed 
in such a school is isolated. The bridges to other states 
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are broken, for every higher common principle is inacces- 
sible to them. Self-interest has taken the place of ethical 
considerations, force has replaced justice, and the only 
measure of value which counts is success. 

Spiritually this is the present situation and it can only 
be harmful to deny or to palliate it. 

Out of this desperate state of anarchy a cry can now be 
heard loudly calling for organization, for federalism, for 
treaties. which may form a society of nations able to main- 
tain durable peace. 

But treaties between states which look upon themselves 
as absolute are logically unthinkable. For a treaty which 
can only be concluded on the condition that its mainten- 
ance must be dependent on sclf-interest is no longer a 
treaty. At best it means that the parties will perhaps work 
together only as long as their interests are served, and it 
will lack any stability and any trust. A treaty has a real 
significance only when it is considered ‘sacred,’ in other 
words when its fulfilment can be expected at the cost of 
sacrifices, and will be preserved not from motives of in- 
terest but of justice and truth. Therefore, mere reason 
forces the partners of a treaty to recognize a binding stan- 
dard higher than any of them; its metaphysical foundation 
is essential. 

But the state really possesses no absolute value. It is 
quite true that the essence of federalism lies in a’ modifica- 
tion of sovereignty. But any and every treaty implies such 
a modification. 

The teaching which, as Hegel expresses it, makes the 
state an ‘ absolute end in itself,’ which sees in the state 
something of ‘divinity on earth’ and of ‘God present 
below,’ means a revolution against the world-order. 

This modern conception of the state is a complete rever- 
sal of the objective order of values which has led by an 
inevitable necessity to the catastrophic anarchy of our 


times. 
Undoubtedly treaties between the peoples and a federa] 
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organization of states are a great source of hope for peace, 
But this juridical way can only be followed when the states 
concerned have acquired the capacity to conclude real 
agreements, when, in other words, an objective law, an 
ethical standard binding on all and superseding individual 
interest, is really acknowledged in deeds as well as words. 

There is not much point in playing ‘ hide and seek’ or 
in concealing ourselves behind the expression ‘ right of 
nature’ or the Categorical Imperative of Kant. Behind 
all these words exists, after all, only the eternal, three-fold, 
personal Good, Which is God, and the more clearly this is 
emphasized the clearer grows the problem with which we 
are concerned. God alone is absolute value and end in 
Himself. He alone is the one ens a se and all other things 
are subordinated to Him as His creation. States which 
wish to put themselves in His place must and will be de- 
stroyed in blood and fire. 

And so ‘peace on earth’ does really depend on the 
‘good will’ of men; that is to say, on their humble recog- 
nition of God and of the world-order which He has 
founded. Only treaties which have been concluded in 
His name, and are maintained in humility before Him, 
will have the power to maintain order among the peoples 
and to guarantee their peace. 

In his Christmas allocution to the College of Cardinals, 
in 1939, Pope Pius XII pronounced the following words: 

‘But even the best and most detailed regulations will 
be imperfect and foredoomed to failure unless the peoples 
and those who govern them submit willingly to the in- 
fluence of that spirit which alone can give life, authority, 
and binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments. They must develop that sense of deep and keen 
responsibility which measures and weighs human statutes 
according to the sacred and inviolable standards of the law 


of God,’ 
WALTER C. BREITENFELD. 
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THE EARL-BISHOP OF DERRY 
AND THE CATHOLIC 
QUESTION 


WHEN Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Protestant 
Bishop of Derry, died on July 8th, 1803, in Albano, having 
about him none but hired servants, Cardinal Erskine took 
upon himself the troublesome duty more properly to have 
been discharged by a British representative in Rome if 
there had been one, of winding up his affairs.’ 

This wealthy eccentric is best known by the vivid pic- 
ture given by Froude in 7'he English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century, of his activities in connection with 
the Irish Volunteers. He drove to the National Conven- 
tion of the Volunteers at Dublin in November, 1783, in an 
open landau drawn by six horses magnificently apparrelled 
in purple, with white gloves, gold fringed, and gold tassels 
dangling from them, and buckles of diamonds on knee and 
shoe: ‘His own mounted servants, in gorgeous liveries, 
attended on either side of his carriage. George Robert 
Fitzgerald rode in front with a squadron of dragoons in 
gold and scarlet uniforms, on the finest horses which could 
be bought in the land. A second squadron brought up 
the rear in equal splendour, and thus, with slow and regal 
pace, the procession passed on, volunteers falling in with 
bands playing and colours flying, the crowd shouting: 
“Long life to the Bishop,” the Bishop bowing to the 
crowd.’ 

The incident certainly typifies the Earl-Bishop’s strange 
spectacular character and career, but whilst many popular 
articles have been written on his queer antics and conduct, 
he was by no means an inconsiderable man as a political 





1 Cardinal Erskine was in London from 1793 to 1801 as Papal 
Envoy, and took some part in the preliminary negotiations for 
the Concordat of 1801, between Napoleon and Pius VII, 
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thinker. This is to be seen particularly in his views on 
the problem of Ireland and Catholic Emancipation, which 
were at this period interlinked one with the other. 
Froude regards the Earl-Bishop’s affection for Ireland 
with suspicion, and sets down the part he played in the 
Volunteer movement to a love of excitement and vanity 
rather than to a personal interest in Ireland. Lecky goes 
into more detail,? and seeks some explanation for the in- 
consistencies of his character. He scandalized a scandalous 
age in his later years with his licence and libertinism, yet 
Wesley speaks highly of the exemplary way in which he 
carried out his duties as a bishop, and the political philo- 
sopher Bentham praised his learning and his personal 
charm. He figures in Irish history as a fatuous Quixote 
of politics yet his views on Ireland and the Catholic 
Question were about half-a-century in advance of his time. 
His father was Lord Hervey, ridiculed by Pope and 
redeemed by the testimony of his own Memoirs. He served 
in Walpole’s adininistration, first in the entourage of 
Queen Caroline, and later as Lord Privy Seal. He exer- 
cised a great influence over George II. The Earl-Bishop’s 
mother was, in her youth as Mary Lepel, the reigning toast 
of Whites. Pope and Gay immortalised her charms in 
verse whilst Chesterfield gives us an inventory of her 
accomplishments in sober prose. From Lady Hervey her 
son derived the two characteristics which strongly influ- 
enced his life—a love of Continental life and an attraction 
towards Catholicism which disturbed his contemporaries, 
and which, indeed, sat oddly on a Bishop of the Established 
Church fifty years before Emancipation. Lady Hervey was 
a truly remarkable woman. Her learning was not merely 
of a decorative and conversational order. She took a keen 
interest in theological questions. This is evident from her 
letters to the Rev. Edmund Morris, who acted as tutor to 





2 History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 1892 edition, 
5 vols. See principally vols. ii, iv and v, 
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her sons, and which were published in 1822. The follow- 
ing passage written in 1749, arising out of her comments 
on Conyer Middleton’s once famous Inquiry as to the 
Miraculous Powers of the Church, reminds us of the Trac- 
tarian controversy of the next century: 

‘One thing only seems pretty evident to me, which is 
that the Fathers and the Protestants can hardly be sup- 
ported together. All those things which we call supersti- 
tions and innovations of the Roman Catholics were un- 
doubtedly the practice of the primitive Christians; and 
though I believe the Papal power was an innovation, yet 
their ceremonies and faith were to my apprehension not 
s. Therefore I must stick to my old opinion that the 
Reformation as managed by Henry VIII was warrantable 
according to Christianity; but that introduced by Luther 
and Calvin, and adopted by Edward VI, was not quite so 
clearly founded in authority.’ 

This attraction towards continental life and Catholicism 
isto be found also in the Earl-Bishop’s daughter, Elisabeth, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who lived for some years at Rome, 
and died there in 1824. She was a great friend of Car- 
dinal Consalvi, the Papal Secretary of State. Her step- 
son, the Duke of Devonshire, ourneyed to Rome when he 
heard of her illness, and is said to have feared a conversion 
upon her death-bed to the Catholic Church. This, several 
contemporaries allege, though on no real authority, ex- 
plains why he excluded all friends to whom she might in 
her last moments confide any troubled thoughts on the 
subject. Her friends, Madame Recamier and the Duc de 
Laval, were only admitted when she was speechless, and 
afew minutes before death. 

Frederick Hervey was destined for the law and did get 
as far as entering Lincoln’s Inn, when, suddenly and inex- 
plicably, he made up his mind to take Orders in the 
Established Church. Although he was ordained in 1754, 
he remained for thirteen years without any other appoint- 
ment than that of Chaplain to George III, a post to which 
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he was appointed in 1762, and with which was combined 
the lay office of Clerk of the Privy Seal. He married when 
he was twenty-two, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Jermyn 
Davers. Although she subsequently proved a wealthy wife, 
through the death of her only brother without issue, both 
bride and bridegroom were portionless and without pros- 
pects at the time of the marriage. Thus there may well 
have been some elements of romance about the match, 
although in later years the Bishop was apt to refer to his 
wife unflatteringly as a ‘majestic ruin.’ She was some. 
what older than him. 

Hervey took a course of serious theological study with 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, whose views were, however, con- 
sidered unorthodox. Some of the Bishop’s sermons sur- 
vived long enough in manuscript to be read by his suc- 
cessor, who was impressed by them. Wesley writes of * his 
Lordship’s useful and judicious sermon on blasphemy of 
the Holy Ghost.’ In 1765 he went on a tour of Italy with 
his old school-fellow, Sir William Hamilton. In the fol- 
lowing year he visited Corsica with Mr. Burnaby, the Eng- 
lish chaplain at Leghorn. Burnaby’s record of the visit 
was made use of by Boswell in his better known account of 
the island. But travel did not wholly occupy him. We 
find him looking for an appointment. On the death of 
Dr. Chapman he applied for the Mastership of Magdalene 
College; four years later he tried to become head of Corpus 
Christi, when Dr. Bernardeston retired. The Duke of 
Newcastle was annoyed by an application for the Deanery 
of Bristol—the first information he had received of the 
vacancy. In 1767 he was saved further importunity by 
being appointed Bishop of Cloyne during his brother's 
brief period as Viceroy of Ireland. The new bishop was 
still travelling on the Continent at the time of the appoint- 
ment. 

He arrived in Ireland at a very important moment in 
the political history of the country. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century it had been the custom of the 
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Viceroys to spend only a few weeks in Ireland each alter- 
nate year at the opening of two-year sessions of the. Irish 
Parliaments. ‘hey made the Lords Justices who governed 
the source of all power and patronage. The rivalry of 
these understudies of sovereignty had led to embarrass- 
ments of a very serious kind. With an object of checking 
the power of the great nobles Chatham put a stop to vice- 
regal absenteeism. In future, viceroys had to live in Ire- 
land. It is said that Chatham’s plans for Ireland included 
a union of the legislatures and a very large measure of 
Catholic relief. But Chatham fell ill, and his nominee, 
Lord Bristol, resigned. There followed the Townsend 
and Harcourt administrations in Ireland. 

Although he began to study the social and political con- 
ditions of the country in which he found himself a bishop, 
Hervey stood aloof from parties, and his devotion to his 
pastoral duties and abstention from political intrigue are 
in marked contrast to his later years when he intervened 
s0 spectacularly in the politics of the era of the Volunteer 
convention. Hervey did not continue long, however, as 
Berkeley’s successor at Cloyne. In 1768 he was nominated 
to the rich bishopric of Derry, at the instance of Shelburne. 

He entered on his new duties with vigour, carrying out 
many schemes and improvements in land-management, 
bridge-building, church-building, coal-mine prospecting, 
aid so on. In the first year of his episcopate he carried 
out an exhaustive visitation of every parish in the diocese, 
introduced a scheme to provide pensions for the widows 
of deserving rectors, and in his church-building activities 
he aimed at making Protestantism the ‘ visible as well as 
the Established Church.’ 

The most curious feature of Hervey’s rule was the cor- 
diality of his relations with Catholics and dissenters. He 
contributed to the building of their chapels and meeting- 
houses, and to the support of their priests and ministers 
almost as freely as to his own communion. At a time 
when Catholic churches were barely tolerated by the Pro- 
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testants in the north of Ireland, the Bishop was anxious 
to encourage the erection of decent chapels, and when he 
built a new church for his own flock he would hand over 
the old one to the parish priest! Catholics and Dissenters 
together subscribed for his monument at Ickworth. The 
explanation for this conduct is that he accepted the Protes- 
tant doctrine of private judgment in its most logical form. 
The Presbyterians of Derry expressed ‘ their perfect appro- 
bation of the liberality of his Lordship’s religious senti- 
ments’ in May, 1784. ‘ The liberality of sentiment which 
you ascribe to me,’ he replied, ‘ flows from the rare con- 
sistency of a Protestant bishop, who feels it his duty, and 
has therefore made it his practice, to venerate in others 
that inalienable exercise of private judgment which he 
and his ancestors claimed for themselves.’ 

This disposes of the suggestion that the Earl-Bishop was 
either indifferent to religious divisions, or, on the other 
hand, in any way sympathetic towards presbytery or 
Catholicism, ‘that silly but harmless religion.’ Wesley 
speaks of the ‘admirable solemnity’ with which he cele- 
brated the Holy Communion, and his invitation to the 
well-known divine, Skelton, to become his chaplain and 
preach his consecration sermon appears to have been 
prompted by a sincere admiration for the learning and 
piety of a writer whom he only knew though his theolo- 
gical works. No, in spite of his later career, there is a 
certain degree of consistency in his conduct. Froude 
draws a colourful picture of Hervey, playing the part of a 
medieval prince-bishop, and aiming at making himself 
King of Ireland. A more recent writer describes him as 
a precursor of Wolfe Tone, dreaming of Ireland as a 
nation, as a people.* This view has passed into history, 
with the result that the Earl-Bishop’s conduct becomes in- 
explicable. The fact is that he was not ‘separatist’ in 





°Dr. Patrick Rogers. The Irish Volunteers and Catholic 
Emancipation, 1934. 
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his views, but held fast to the idea of permanent union 
between England and Ireland. His political views were 
those of Chatham, and his disciple, Shelburne, who wrote 
that Ireland’s ‘ independence would more likely secure its 
dependence on England.’* 

His frequent residence in Italy gave him opportunities 
of learning much that was hidden from his colleagues at 
home, and from English statesmen, as to the ideas enter- 
tained at the Vatican on the one hand, and among mem- 
bers of the Irish Brigade in France on the other, about Ire- 
land’s future. Writing to his daughter, he said that the 
outbreak of war between England and France, following 
upon the American War of Independence, would give to 
Irish disaffection an opportunity which, if not counter- 
acted by concessions and precautions, might prove fatal 
to the English connection. Again, writing to Sir William 
Hamilton, he condemns in strong terms the penal laws, 
and stresses the danger to the English connection which 
would inevitably follow a policy of no concessions. 

We find the Ear]-Bishop energetically trying to impress 
his view on responsible ministers, that the concessions em- 
bodied in the Relief Act of 1778 should be made as wide 
a possible. In two letters to Pery, long the Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, he not only urged the im- 
portance of concession while there was still time to yield 
gracefully, but sketched a policy for the future. He pro- 
posed to secure the loyalty of the priesthood by vesting 
the appointment of the Catholic bishops and clergy of the 
Crown, and giving them endowment in land. ‘In order 
to perpetuate the political orthodoxy of our Irish priests,’ 
he suggested that serninaries for the education of priests 
should be established in every Irish province. Compare 
this plan with the subsequent foundation and maintenance 
of Maynooth by Government. 





‘Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. Life of Lord Shelburne, First 
Marquis of Lansdowne, vol. ii, pp. 360-67. 1912 edition. 
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‘Could you at this crisis obtain the legal exercise of that } L 
silly but harmless religion which they now exercise illeg- ] Bis! 
ally, and a revocation of that impolitic statute called the § 26s 
Civil Act, which has so reduced the list of the Popish § fort 
nobility that all the influence of the Popish people and ] late 
gentry is thrown into the hands of the clergy, I am well } of $ 
persuaded that the French upon their landing could not } wor 
procure an insurrection of fifty Papists... I hope we | ham 
shall be too wise to act the second part of the American } the 
tragedy, and wait until our enemy compels us to terms of J] peri 
moderation.’ Thus the Earl-Bishop wrote to Pery from ] ty . 
Rome in May, 1778.° The French invasions of Ireland ] It 1 
took place twenty years later. | whic 
It will be noted that Hervey is consistent in his written ] edi: 
opinions, constructive, and unionist: by timely and gra- JI 
cious concession the imminent danger of rebellion and ‘J tion. 
civil war can be avoided, and the ties between the two |] mar! 
countries maintained and strengthened. ‘| byte: 
The relief afforded by the Act of 1778 proved sufficient || twee 
to remove the immediate fear of a Franco-Irish alliance |} th 
and to please though not entirely satisfy the Earl-Bishop. |] a 
‘The countenance of the French ministers in this place |} whic 
upon the first intelligence of the Roman Catholic Bill,’ he ] time: 
wrote from Rome to his daughter in the autumn of 1778, |j irm 
‘was the clearest proof how salutary that measure was, and || der . 
that the medicine would go, if the faint-hearted physicians || ment 
permitted it, to the root of the evil; but remember, dear |] later 
child, by a 
Truths would you teach and save a sinking land, __ | pal 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand. _[that, 
The prejudices of some, the interests of others, the fears | their 
of still more, and the indolence, indifference and supine: | of Et 
ness of all barriers which even Lord Chatham found in-| jan 
surmountable.”* Th 
5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Eighth Report. Appendix I, p. 197. *C. 

* Vere Foster. The Two Duchesses, 1898, p. 58. 1902. 
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Litton Falkiner, in his brilliant monograph on the Ear]- 
Bishop, to which I here acknowledge my great indebted- 
ness, Suggests that the Bishop’s political principles were 
formed under the inspiration of the elder Pitt, ‘as their 
later development was certainly paralleled by the opinions 
of Shelburne, the remarkable statesman who for a time 
wore the mantle, and in the divided Cabinet of Rocking- 
ham led the adherents of Chatham. Hervey’s tenure of 


} the lay office at Court had been coincident with the grand 


period of Pitt’s career, and during Chatham’s second minis- 
try he was an official in the Premier’s own department. 
It may well have been that this young scion of a family 


ceding generation, was admitted to a share in the ideas 
m Irish politics of the great object of his political venera- 
tion. The coincidence of their views is, at any rate, re- 
markably illustrated in their attitude towards Irish Pres- 


tween the language in which the great Minister in a letter 
to the Irish Viceroy in 1760 defended the Presbyterians 
asa very valuable branch of the Reformation, and a body 
which ‘with regard to their civil principles have in all 
times shown themselves to be in England and Ireland 
firm and zealous supporters of the glorious revolution un- 
der King William and of the present happy Establish- 
ment,’ and the passage in Hervey’s letter twenty-five years 
later to Arthur Young, in which he defends the advocacy 


their system of parity and from their practice in most parts 


The motives which led a few years later to his incon- 





"C. Litton Falkiner. Studies in Irish History and Biography, 
1902. 
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gruous apparition in the midst of the armed volunteers 
of Ireland, and for which the Bishop is best known, are 
obscure. His correspondence gives us no clue; rather does 
it underline the contrast between his sober and thought. 
ful appreciations of the political situation and the violence 
of his actions. Furthermore, his then recent accession to 
the title and estates of the Earldom of Bristol would, one 
would imagine, strengthen his ties with England. Falkiner 
gives the most adequate explanation. ‘Although the ex- 
travagance of speeci: and action was the Bishop's own,’ he 
writes, ‘it will be found that in his policy he was not 
animated by any wild revolutionary notions, but rather 
that he was pursuing, by methods peculiar to himself, 
objects in which he was cordially supported by some of the 
most eminent of English statesmen.’ 

It must be remembered that the Volunteers were not a 
revolutionary organisation. Lord Clare asserted in 1798 
that there was not a rebel among them. ‘True, Lecky re- 
fuses to accept the statement, but Clare had grounds for 
his statement. Not only did Fox and Burke approve and 
assist the early policy of Grattan, but there was a consider- 
able section among the English Wihgs who were prepared 
to act with those who went beyond Grattan in their views 
as to Reform. In November ,177y9, Lord Shelburne de- 
fended the Volunteers in the House of Lords. Their main 
demand was for reform, and Shelburne was a reformer who 
not merely favoured an extension of the franchise among 
Protestants, but, like the Bishop, was in favour of the 
admission of Catholics to complete political liberty. In 
1782 he actually mooted a Reform Bill in the Rockingham 
Cabinet. Next year when Flood broke with Grattan—a 
dramatic occasion at College Green which may be com- 
pared with the equally famous scene at Westminster when 
Burke and Fox severed their political connection—Shel- 
burne’s natural sympathies with the elder patriot were re- 
inforced by the alliance which was formed between Fox 
and Grattan. 
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Flood had become a member of the English House of 
Commons in 1783. (It will be recalled that Castlereagh, 
too, had a seat in both the Irish and the English Parlia- 
ments.) In his drive for reform in the Irish house was 
Flood aiming to provide his English colleagues with a pre- 
cedent from College Green which might be successfully 
relied on at Westminster? Reform was in the air. The 
sympathy with which the Volunteer movement and its 
reform policy was regarded by English political theorists is 
very much in evidence in Bentham’s Defence of Radical- 
ism from Particular Experience in the case of Ireland from 
1778 to 1788. Bentham was a close friend of Shelburne’s. 
Chatham had favoured reform. To digress: here we have 
one of the fascinating ‘ ifs’ of history. If Shelburne could 
have obtained the support of Fox in the Chathamite minis- 
try which he formed in 1782, and in which the younger 
Pitt held office, the great measure of 1832 might have been 
anticipated by half a century. The French precursors of 
revolution admired the existing English system, but this 
move towards more truly representational government, if 
made, might have had some effect on the course of the 
French Revolution. Or again, we to-day, might look back 
and see a precedent for the present conflict between demo- 
cracy and totalitarianism. If this reform measure had been 
introduced into our constitutional system in 1782, the 
‘dialectic,’ so to speak, of our opposition to the French 
Revolution and to Napoleon might have taken a vastly 
different form. 

But is all this a satisfactory defence or explanation of 
Hervey’s conduct? Hardly. His extravagant conduct 
suggests mental instability; an inherited taint which in 
his father had taken the form of epilepsy and which re- 
vealed itself in a temporary disorder of the brain. The 
Irish Viceroy, Rutland, considered that his violent lan- 
guage, his efforts in recruiting corps of volunteers, and the 
semi-regal way in which he travelled around collecting the 
addresses of local bodies and corporations, rendered him 
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amenable to law. Pitt was more cool, but feared the re- 
sults if a prosecution should prove necessary, since the 
Bishop had become a popular hero with the Volunteers of 
the north of Ireland. 

His character changes after 1783. Relations with his 
wife and family became impossible. In 1793 he left Ire. 
land for good. But although he neglected his duties as 
father, husband, bishop and peer, we still find him in- 
terested in Ireland’s future. It sounds odd, but there it 
is. In the beginning of 1798 Lord Pelham received a long 
letter from him giving his views on the state of Ireland. 
The diocese of Derry, he said, was the real centre of the 
rebellion in Ireland, and the present was the third 
paroxysm which had taken place in the last thirty years. 
The Hearts of Oak, the Hearts of Steel, and the Defenders 
were all symptoms of the same deep-seated discontent and 
disease; and as he had gained the confidence of his turbu- 
lent people more completely than any other member of 
his cloth, he could tell the ministers confidently that there 
were only two measures which could effect a real and radi- 
cal cure. The first was a complete change in the law of 
tithes. He described at length the hardship and irritation 
the existing system produced in Ulster. ‘My remedy for 
this evil is simple. 1 proposed it in 1774, and it was ac- 
cepted by the Bench of Bishops assembled at the late 
Primate’s, but—by way of experiment—confined to the 
diocese of Derry; but my illness and other circumstances 
made me drop it. ‘This was the remedy, grounded on the 
English statute for inclosing parishes, . . . an Act to enable 
every rector and vicar, with consent of the patron of the 
parish and the bishop of the diocese, to exchange his tithe, 
or any portion of his tithe, for land of the same value, so 
that the exchange will only be gradual in the parish.’ 

But this measure must be accompanied by another great 
change—the payment of priests and dissenting ministers. 
The Presbyterians, who had a few years before so enthu- 
siastically supported the Bishop as the great champien of 
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religious liberty would have been surprised at his line of 
reasoning. * Is it not a shame that in any civilised country, 
and where there is an established religion as well as a Gov- 
ernment, there should be teachers professedly paid by their 
hearers for preaching against both the one and the other? 
Neither Popish nor Presbyterian parson should, in my 
opinion, be permitted by law to preach or pray indoors, 
but under the Great Seal of Ireland. The Crown should 
be the patron of all dissenters, seceders, and schismatics 
whatsoever, and the Crown should either pay them, or be 
the cause of their being paid, and then Government would 
be certain of the people they appoint, and the doctrines 
they would teach. The payment might be made either by 
a direct grant, or by a county or baronial rate, or by 
dividing the Church funds as livings became vacant. ‘ This 
would effectually tear up rebellion by the roots. Where 
the treasure is, there would be the heart likewise ... Any- 
thing so anomalous as a man in a civilised state paid for 
preaching anarchy, confusion and rebellion I do not con- 
ceive.’ Unless an antidote is very speedily applied to the 
diseased body politic, that body will infallibly burst.* 

Thus concludes the bishop’s homily on ‘ money talks.’ 
Subsidise popery and dissent and Government will have 
no more trouble! I should point out that the Bishop 
made a distinction between Papists and Catholics; ‘between 
Catholics, that is, and Catholics who were bludgeoned by 
Protestant public opinion into disparaging the Pope, 
asserting their ‘complete intellectual independence,’ and 
—in short—attempting an impossible compromise. 


The great debate on the Union could not tempt the Ear!- 
Bishop from his continental retreat, but he authorised 
Lord Abercorn to place his name on an address in favour 
of it. This seems to be his last intervention in Irish 
politics. It will be noted throughout that, in spite of the 





* Lecky, iv, 217-219. 
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inconsistency of his actions, his written opinions form a 
coherent and intelligible whole. 

His main activities during his time abroad seem to have 
been art collecting. By 1798 his art treasures were esti- 
mated to be worth £20,000. This was exclusive of what 
had been sent home. He assisted many struggling artists, 
including Flaxman, and the extent of his liberality was 
strikingly shown during the French occupation of Rome 
in 1798. The administrator of the army in Italy was peti- 
tioned by 348 artists to spare the collections of the Bishop, 
which had been seized by the French. They pointed out 
that he had helped many of the first artists of the day to 
exist during the troubled period of the war. The petition 
had its effect. Although the Bishop, who was detained as 
a prisoner at Milan, was in a state of continual terror for 
the safety of his pictures, General Berthier accepted the 
trifling ransom of £400.° 

From 1792 to 1796 he was intimate with the notorious 
Emma, Lady Hamilton. His friendship with her husband 
continued undisturbed by this new development. When 
Nelson appeared on the scene the Bishop became closely 
attached with another lady of equivocal virtue, the Coun- 
tess von Lichtenau, the mistress of Frederick William II 
of Prussia. However, he did retain some moral sense, since 
we find him upbraiding Goethe at Jena for making Wer- 
ther a character in ‘every way immoral and damnable,’ 
and encouraging suicide in the Sorrows of Werther. The 
poet floored him with an attack upon the theology which 
drove weak-minded people to the madhouse by preaching 
the horrors of hell. 

The general reader is more acquainted with the aberra- 
tions and spectacular antics of the Earl-Bishop than with 
his more serious side. It is so much easier to write enter- 
tainingly about ‘a lover in lawn sleeves,’ or to see him as 





* An English translation of the petition is given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. 68, pp. 434-435- 
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a mitred rebel; a prince-bishop whom Sir Walter would 
have loved to create. Here I have underlined his views 
on the interlinked problems of Ireland and the Catholic 
Question, but I hope I will be pardoned for turning over 
the sensational details of his life in search of an effective 
tail-piece. His remains were sent to England on board 
the ‘Monmouth’ for interment, and Mr. Elliot, the 
the British Minister at Naples, obliged to humour the 
superstitious dread with which sailors regard the presence 
aboard of a corpse, caused the body of this eccentric 
Maecenas of art and sculpture to be packed and shipped 
a8 an antique statue. Such grim felicity! 


ROBERT AUBREY NOAKES. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 


WuaT may be termed the empirical bent of modern 
education is, in the opinion of most educationists, directly 
traceable to the Reformation and the ‘ new thought ’ that 
arose from it. The teaching of natural science has, at least 
in primary and secondary education, almost entirely re- 
placed the mediaeval study of philosophy. 

Contrary, however, to modern popular notions on the 
subject, education in the Middle Ages was far in advance 
of that of modern times in essentials. It is true that a 
universal level standard cannot be claimed. For instance, 
in the thirteenth century, universities such as Bologna, 
Padua and Naples took students through a long and all- 
embracing course, while Paris specialised in philosophy 
and theology. Germany was noted for its convent schools 
where both elementary and higher studies were catered for. 
In England, the founding of Oxford University in the 
twelfth century and Cambridge in the thirteenth guaran- 
teed for English youths a good all-round training. 

Whatever the standard and scope of mediaeval educa- 
tion, it had one characteristic by which it differs from 
general education to-day: it was inseparably bound up 
with religion. The customary elementary course of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic was often the preliminary to a 
higher course that embraced philosophy and theology; and 
girls as well as boys sometimes studied theology. 

Arising out of the association of all education with philo- 
sophy and theology was the fact of its stimulus to thought. 
Even the elementary course aimed at making the student 
a thinker, while the higher course, even when not specific- 
ally theological, tended in the same direction. The Uni- 
versity of Paris, which fed and in its turn was nourished 
by such great minds as those of St. Bonaventure, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, was only continuing 
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in its theological training what a lesser mental discipline 
had prepared for. And the effect of both was to produce 
a brilliant constellation of scholars. 

It is true that the charge of subtlety and the over-refine- 
ment of nice distinctions has been brought against the 
theological schoois of the Middle Ages. But nice distinc- 
tions are necessary if error is to be avoided. And subtlety 
at any rate implies thought, and is better left perhaps to 
the thinkers than, as it is to-day, to those who prey on 
the unthinking by means of fraud and confidence tricks. 

It is the boast of those who decry the ancient system of 
education that by it the vastly increased content of the 
modern curriculum could never have been achieved. They 
argue that intensive speculation does not conduce to the 
acquiring of extensive knowledge. Actually, the exact 
opposite is the truth. It is the thinkers of all ages who 
have succeeded the most in adding to the sum total of 
knowledge: one who has been trained to think necessarily 
achieves more in a lifetime than he who has merely had 
his mind stuffed with the thoughts of others. And the 
vaunted strength of modern methods—the wide scope of 
the curriculum—is in fact their weakness. Not that the 
teaching of many subjects is disadvantageous; quite the 
contrary. But the teaching of many subjects to an indi- 
vidual is so. It is the attempt to cram into a few years what 
should be the occupation of a lifetime. 

Unfortunately, the competition of modern times de- 
mands that Catholic schools should follow modern 
methods. But there is one subject in which the traditional 
Catholic method may be followed; the subject, moreover, 
which is the fount of all the rest: religious doctrine. 

If Catholic theology, of which the catechism is a com- 
pendium, demands for its proper assimilation a mind 
trained to think, religious teaching may never be super- 
ficial. The truths of revelation cannot be put to the test 
of reason alone; nevertheless, the child will sooner or later 
(perhaps soon) be required by the world to give a reason 
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for his faith. And if he is to advance in knowledge he 
must learn to deduce other truths from those he learns, 
especially if he is to give a good account of himself when 
tackled by the unbeliever. 

Religious truths are hardly understood at all if merely 
learned as the answers to appropriate questions. There 
is no science in which, given the premises, there is greater 
scope for the student to acquire, under suitable guidance 
and direction, a whole scheme of knowledge, whose useful- 
ness, since it touches the life of the soul, must react on all 
other branches of learning. Religious doctrine is a sub- 
ject which along lifetime cannot exhaust, and in which the 
learner has always more to learn. But in order that it 
may never cease to interest, the method, as taught in the 
great Catholic centres of learning from the earliest days, 
as well as some of the content, must be learned in child- 
hood. 

Besides doctrinal truths, every Catholic should know 
something of the fact of the Church, especially that he may 
pass on his faith to a modern world which is impatient of 
abstractions and demands positive demonstration. Mis- 
sionary activity in all parts of the world and the existence 
of the Church in nearly every land is evidence of its catho- 
licity and its universal mission. The missions provide a 
whole science of thought that is the more easily learned by 
the child because it demands the constant aid of the imagi- 
nation. And it is one in which, because it is satisfying to 
the normal youthful love of the strange and adventurous, 
he will be the more inclined to make discoveries and so 
acquire knowledge by himself. 

A spirit of enquiry in religious truths need not confine 
itself to the study of dogma and missiology. It should also 
be applied to the complementary study of Holy Scripture. 
Unlike those outside the Church, Catholics have no need 
to search the Scriptures in order to discover divine truths 
for themselves. But they do need, if their knowledge of 
the Faith is to be more than a little, to delve deeply into 
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the Word of God, in which Christ’s Lite and Passion is re- 
corded, and Christ and the Church are both prefigured and 
mystically identified. 

Outside the Church, modern research methods applied 
to Holy Scripture have tended to disrupt belief in the 
Word of God altogether. It is the glory of the Church 
that the spirit of enquiry can be safely cultivated only 
under Her protection. For within the Church thought 
is ever beth old and new; She alone possesses the Eternal 
Spirit of all ‘Truth. 

C. J. WooLLen. 


METAPHYSICS WITHOUT 
ONTOLOGY? 


Tue above title outlines Professor Collingwood’s project 
for the reinstatement of metaphysics in answer to Kant’s 
question, ‘ How can metaphysics become scientific? ’ Since 
metaphysics has hitherto been a mistake about metaphy- 
sics, it Was time something should be done about it. 

In the books called Metaphysical (7a peta ta dvorka 
=the next after the physics= much the same kind of title 
as‘ Collected Works,’ vol. viii), says Professor Collingwood, 
Aristotle undertakes two tasks. The first is the study (First 
Science) of the presuppositions of the ordinary non-meta- 
physical sciences; the second is the construction of a science 
(ontology) of pure being, and therefore (natural theology) 
of God. As first science metaphysics is logically presup- 
posed iby all the other sciences, although from the learner's 
point of view it is approached only when the other sciences 
have been to some degree mastered. As last science (wis- 





‘4n Essay on Metaphysics. By R. J. Collingwood. (Oxford; 
18s.) 
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dom) it will be the ultimate goal of the scientist’s pil- 
grimage, and the most explicit name for it will be theology. 

The first chapter of Professor Collingwood’s book is a 
condensed paraphrase of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The 
second separates the two tasks mentioned above and argues, 
in continuity with Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel, that a 
science of * pure being’ is a contradiction in terms. 

The grounds of this conclusion are already visible in the 
paraphrase of Aristotle in his first chapter (p. 9). Speaking 
of the system of the subordination of the sciences, he says: 
‘At the base of the system of universals there are universals 
which are infimae species, not giving rise to any further 
sub-species. At its top there are universals which are 
summa genera, not species of any higher genus. Or rather, 
strictly speaking, there is only one summum genus. ‘The 
ten ‘ categories’ recognized by logic are the ten species of 
the genus being; they are the yévyn r&v dvrwv, the forms into 
which being is specified. Thus there is only one pyramid 
of universals, and at its peak the universal of being.’ The 
effect of these words from the phrase ‘ Or rather, strictly 
speaking’ to the end is to sweep aside all the delicate and 
vitally important discussion which has centred on this 
point in St. Thomas, Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Suarez, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Penido, and indeed almost every scho- 
lastic writer of rank from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century. Apparently Professor Collingwood has not even 
seen that a problem exists, or that his interpretation of 
Aristotle on this point could be questioned. 

The result of regarding being as the summum genus 
logically and univoce presupposed in all subordinate uni- 
versals is (a) to reduce being to a spurious logical concept, 
and (b) to empty it of meaning. In scholastic terminology 
‘being’ is not a universal but a transcendental, and there 
is a world of difference between these two terms. Aristotle 
does not himself draw the conclusion that the pinnacle of 
the pyramid of the sciences includes the ultimate genera 
in the same way that a universal includes its subordinate 
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species. At least five loci may be cited* in which St. 
Thomas, as an Aristotelian, makes clear the impossibility 
of such a conception. Neither is it enough to say, as Pro- 
fessor Collingwood does, that Aristotle was aware of diffi- 
culties and so left the question open as an inclusion with 
a difference. For this difference cannot be that ‘ being’ 
(the limiting case of the abstractive process) has abstracted 
to the degree of taking everything out and so left nothing 
for science to investigate. ‘Pure being’ in that sense is 
a fiction without foundation in reality, and it is small 
wonder that Professor Collingwood cannot distinguish it 
‘from anything at all or from nothing.’ 

Neither can ‘ being’ in the sense of the logical nexus in 
a proposition be treated as the summum genus, for being, 
in this sense, merely answers the question whether a thing 
is SO Or not, as a tick or a cross marks a child’s exercise 
book. Its function is purely logical, though its truth or 
falsehood is measured by reality. 

It remains that being, as meaning the actual existence 
of things, is one concept not as a universal concept is one, 
but with an analogical unity; a unity of proportion hold- 
ing together, under one concept and in the participation 
of one reality, what is diversified not by superadded differ- 
ences (which can be transcended by abstraction), but by 
intrinsic diversity of existence. 

In saying that ‘ being,’ in the sense he gives to the single 
ummum genus, means nothing at all, it is well to insist, 
then, that Professor Collingwood is speaking of nothing at 
all, and that such a statement leaves Aristotle and scholas- 
tic ontology untouched. We are reminded of the man- 
rvant in Surtees’ novel, who, opening the cupboard in 
mistake for the window shutters, pronounced the morning 
was dark and smelt of cheese. 





°St. Thomas Comm. in Metaph. Lib. I, lect. 9, 139; Lib. 3, 
lect. 8, 433; Lib. 5, lect. 9, 889; Lib. 10, lect. 3, 1966; Lib. 11, 
lect. 1, 2169. 
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It should be noted that ‘ being’ in the sense in which 
we answer yes or no to whether a thing is (the logical 
copula) has its validity in the mind joining together by 
means of it the elements into which it has analysed its ex- 
perience. ‘ Being’ in this sense is not the being by which 
things exist, and precisely as a concept of being it is not 
convertible with reality—for the obvious reason that it is 
not, properly speaking, a concept of being at all, but a link 
by which concepts are joined in judgment. Nevertheless, 
it is derived from reality in this sense that by means of it 
we join in judgment elements which in reality are found 
united, and we must appeal to reality to verify the propo- 
sitions we form by means of it. Its function is to join to- 
gether parts of a logical whole. It is a mental instrument 
and that is its mental work. Insofar as the world of our 
experience is a unity which can be analysed by the mind 
into component and inter-related parts, ‘being’ in this 
sense, as the logical copula, has work to do in composing 
what the mind has divided and in affirming relations 
which, though founded in reality, may, in fact, be only 
logical relations. Such logical relations are those of genus 
to its subordinate species, of a higher universal to the sub- 
ordinate universals logically included in it, in the way, 
e.g., in which the universal ‘animal’ is included in the 
higher universal ‘ bodily substance.’ 

But again insofar as the world of our experience is a 
logical unity it rests upon presuppositions which are them- 
selves incapable of being further analysed; and the rela- 
tive presuppositions of any particular science again pre- 
suppose certain absolute presuppositions without which 
science as governed by laws of thought is impossible. When 
Professor Collingwood, as the result of rejecting the second 
of Aristotle’s great tasks in the Metaphysics, i.e., the science 
of being or ontology, defines metaphysics according to the 
first as the science of absolute presuppositions, it is evident 
not only that metaphysics has been flatly equated with 
logic, but also that the first task has been misconceived. 
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For it must either be a spurious logic or find its support 
elsewhere. 

For Aristotle, at any rate, since laws of thought are 
founded in laws of being, both the logical work which com- 
prises a Certain proportion of the Metaphysics and even 
that which is done in the logical books themselves are un- 
intelligible save by at least ultimate reference to being and 
the laws of being. And ‘being’ 2s presupposed in the 
siences subordinate to wisdom is the being by which 
things exist. It is not the being of the logical nexus. So 
the logical subordination of sciences by virtue of the de- 
grees of abstraction has its validity from the depth to which 
the mind, by the degree of abstraction proper to each 
science, penetrates the real existence of things. 

By refusing to consider ontologically the absolute pre- 
suppositions of science, Professor Collingwood therefore 
rules out the question of their truth. It is, he says, a 
nonsense question. But if the question of their truth can- 
not arise, neither (and this amounts to the same thing) 
can the question of their foundation in reality and in ex- 
istence arise. ‘That also is a nonsense question. 

For the conception of their truth he substitutes that of 
their logical efficacy (the fact that, not being answers to 
any possible question that is not a nonsense question, they 
cause questions to arise), and for their ultimate foundation 
in being or reality he substitutes the fact of their being 
presupposed. (‘The logical efficacy of a supposition does 
not depend on the truth of what is supposed, or even on 
its being thought true, but only on its being supposed.) 
Hence the conclusion, ‘ Metaphysics is about a certain class 
of historical facts, namely absolute presuppositions.’ The 
needed reform of metaphysics is that it should be aware 
of itself as an historical science. So aware of itself it ‘ will 
be systematic in the sense in which all historical thought 
is systematic and no other.’ 

There is a certain inevitability in this. If in fact we 
have mistaken the cupboard for the window we are at least 
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behaving consistently in po. a a slice of Stilton asa 
summer morning. In this way, metaphysics becomes , 
specialised department of the science of history. 

It is gracefully and neatly done. The logical positivists 
against whom this passage of arms is undertaken may well 
concede that a chair in metaphysical philosophy may even 
yet be to the good of science. Those, however, who have 
been ‘brought up in a tradition which sees the point in 
what Aristotle did not say about being may simply point 
to the way in which Professor Collingwood bridges Aris. 
totle’s silence with a sentence commencing ‘Or rather, 
strictly speaking, .. . .’ as the key to what happens in the 
rest of the book’s three hundred and fifty pages. 

Cajetan remarks, with what may well look like arto. 
gance, but is in fact a simple insistence on truth, that with- 
out knowledge of analogy no one may begin to learn meta 
physics. Some awareness of this principle would have 
modified a rather naive attack on the principle of causality 
on grounds of its anthropomorphic origins which occupies 
a later section of the book. ‘The conclusiveness of the chap- 
ters in question is comparable to that of Freudian psycho- 
logy against the existence of God. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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REVIEWS 


Am ZIEL DER ZEITEN. By Karl Thieme. (Otto Miller, Salz- 
burg; RM. 4.50.) 

Karl Thieme views the present catastrophic times of humanity 
from his peaceful abode in Switzerland in this book: ‘Is 
this the end of times?’ (Am Ziele der Zeiten). Since his con- 
version he has given German speaking Catholics in Switzerland 
and Central Europe a great dea! to think about. Coming from 
Lutheranism and its traditional attitude towards the Bible he 
does not surprise us in his constant endeavour to give us, his 
fellow Catholics, a new and deeper appreciation of the written 
Word of God. His association with the German Youth Move- 
ment, his constant struggle with Barthianism and his tre- 
mendous wealth of background make him a voice to be listened 
to. 

His message is a new one, although it appears to be old. St. 
Gregory the Great did not doubt that Christ’s ‘ parousia ’ was 
at hand and went to great pains in proving it: wars, earth- 
quakes, signs in sun and moon and other frightening tokens of 
Christ’s second arrival. 

Thieme has a new approach. These outward signs seem to 
be too vague. They are always with us and give no special 
indication for the exact moment. Thieme’s criteria are based 
on an almost biological notion of the growth and the ages of 
Christ’s mystical body. For him the age of fulness of the 
Church has come. He sees it in the fact that apparently only 
now Christians have found the last implications of Christ’s 
commandment of charity. Its first dawn was visible in the 
social teaching of the Pre- and Post-Tridentine scholastics. But 
it took men like von Ketteler, Cardinals Manning and Mermil- 
lod, Bishop Bagshawe and Leo XIII to make the body Christian 
conscious of the greater extent and the more profound implica- 
tion of the virtues of justice and charity. While Christ himself 
was the perfect ‘ New Man’ or ‘ New Adam’ he himself wanted 
to go through the humble stages of infanthood, childhood and 
adolescence and to depart when he acquired the mature age of 
thirty-three. He did not come like one of those mythical 
‘Soteres’ of the Orient or Greece as a full grown man, or 
youth. But according to Thieme’s interesting theory he not 
only started but pre-figured the ages of the ‘ New Man’ (the 
Church) whose members or cells we are. 

When Christ’s life became ‘ public’ he was only given three 
short years before his historical career ended in the apparent 
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failure of crucifixion and his supra-historical career began in 
resurrection. 

Thieme traces the history of the Church through 1,900 years 
under this aspect. It is still a bit hazy and here and there one 
might wonder, if not a bit arbitrary in the selection and rejec- 
tion of factual evidence. But the brilliance of this thought and 
its originality must make a writer feel like a Columbus in un- 
fathomed oceans. His book had two editions in two months. 
The language is difficult as Thieme belongs to that neo-classic 
school of writers whose leading representatives are Karl Krauss 
and Theodor Haecker. It is a nervous, breath-taking thing to 
follow him through the highly tense and complex construction 
of his sentences, clutching every idea to your bosom with a 
haunted fear that at the end of this adventure you may find 
nothing in your hands but loose and disconnected ends. An 
Anglo-Saxon mind might regret that there is nothing of that 
beloved lucidity and placid humour which makes English so 
dear tous. A Frenchman will throw such a book away—except 
perhaps Maritain, who writes like a German—because it irri- 
tates him. But Thieme, who worships language and who con- 
stantly lies in labor with crushing visions and ideas, probably 
has to write and speak this almost stilted and pompous German. 
After all, if the judgment day is near and if the mystical Body 
of Christ is now a ferment of the ‘ public’ sphere, leavening 
not only the soul and its narrower surroundings : body, family, 
parish and monastery, but politics, economics, hygiene and 
social life, then this is no time for classical calm. 

I think there is something to it. I am less convinced by his 
second argument : the growing persecution of the Jews all over 
the world by non-Christians and the fact that the Jews will 
now see that Christianity really has grown to a total fulfilment 
of Christ’s doctrine will bring them finally into Christ’s fold. 
Then the end of the world has come. Here Thieme is prophecy- 
ing. For that he is not yet accredited. 

The most serious indication, however, that the end of times 
has come, Thieme sees in some really disturbing facts: ‘ the 
disbelief of educated Christians in any eschatology.’ Thus 
Christ’s words come true that he will come like a thief at night: 
unexpected. The alleged pretence that the Gospel has been 
brought to all the world. ‘ Thus there is no nation left which 
does not have to make its decision for or against the Messiah.’ 
The most crushing verdict is the last one: ‘ The cooling off of 
love within the churches : We Christians of the twentieth cen- 
tury are in deeper guilt than former Christian generations. They 
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sinned through passions and often unholy fanaticism. But never 
had they sinned through the icy cold and lethal lovelessness 
which characterizes the so-called Christian of our days.’ 

There is a Kierkegaardian and Barthian mood in Thieme’s 
book. Not only his language and the dialogue form reminds 
us of these great Protestants. What Heiler has called ‘ pro- 
phetic ’ Christianity is here. Fr. Johannes Pinsk’s book on 
the role’ of the Germans in the Body of the Church comes back 
to my mind too. I think this book is worth translating. 

We Catholics are inclined to regard an examination of our 
consciences as an affair of a dark confessional shrouded by the 
sacramental seal of our priests and in our constant ‘ state of 
siege ’ we feel such open words as illoyal and against our esprit 
de corps. But esprit de corps breeds hypocrites. Most of us 
need awakening before the bridegroom comes. This is a stern 
voice. But is it not better to be awakened this way than through 
the roaring flames of burning churches and the rifle volleys in 
political police cellars or worse than that: the disappointed and 


suffering features of the Judge? 
H. A. REINHOLD. 


La SouFFRANCE. (Reflexions d’un chrétien). Par M. Nédon- 
celle. (Bloud and Gay; 5 frs.) 


The Abbé Maurice Nédoncelle is already well known to many 
English readers, Catholic and Protestant, for his studies on 
English religious life during the nineteenth century and for 
his essay on Baron Frederic von Higel. We trust that 
he may soon be appreciated by them and many more of them 
through the translation of his recent small, but deep and intense, 
work on Suffering, a topic of permanent and now especially 
keenly felt actuality. As the title of the book announces, we 
are invited to consider not the problem of evil, but that, in 
itself sufficiently grave and challenging, of suffering and of the 
Christian attitude to it. The first chapter states the problem 
by discriminating first of all among the different kinds of pains : 
(a) the comparatively light ones, which are among the very 
conditions of norma! life and essential to its strengthening ; 
(b) the average ones, physical and moral, which are the occa- 
sions of growth in magnanimity of soul and generous loving; 
and (c) the most intense ones. In regard to those, our author 
frankly condemns the tendency of many to speak of pain as 
good in itself or as sent by God, and takes up the attitude that 





1 Christianity and Race, Sheed and Ward, 1937. 
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it is better to confess our ignorance and to hold that the only 
helpful sufferings are those that can be mastered, and that, 
apart from love, pain can only be fruitful of evil; not pain in 
itself, but manliness and charity in the face of it are good. In 
the face of such pains Jesus should be our pattern: He neither 
hastens the test nor hesitates to make of it an occasion of self- 
offering on behalf of all when it comes. The only good suffer- 
ing, sent by God, is that of the Saints engendered by their 
awareness of their own and our spiritual misery, a suffering that 
comes from and leads to God. On this point our author has 
deeply moving paragraphs suggested by personal experiences 
occasioned by the long and terrible agony of a friend who was 
also a priest. These paragraphs alone would justify the trans- 
lation of the whole book and make of it a living reply to many 
objections from even deep-thinking unbelievers. 

The second chapters deals with death, both our own as well 
as of others, with this transition from being someone who has 
(body, friends, wealth, etc.) to someone who merely is. In 
the nature of things it is only of the death of others that each 
of us can have experience, and the chapter turns on all our 
attempts to restore the lost presence and on the value of our 
prayers for the dead, and especially of Masses for the departed, 
through which we achieve the greatest degree of our commu- 
nion with them in God here and now possible. No possible sum- 
mary is conceivable of the richness of spiritual experience here- 
in marshalled. We would recommend it to the many still un- 
aware of the depths of spiritual wisdom added by Christianity 
to the depths of Hellas. 

The third chapter deals with the sufferings which, already 
during life, come to us by moral separations, by the loss of 
friendships, by derelictions often more unbearable than the loss 
of the visible presence. When confronted with such griefs we 
must first of all recognize that it is extremely likely that we 
ourselves were the first to sin by not having loved enough, and 
secondly to shrink from hate as well as from yielding to in- 
difference and, rather, to go on loving. Thus it is that the 
problem of the silence of creatures takes us to and flows into 
that of the silence of and of the approach to God, dealt with in 
the fourth and final chapter, the most hopelessly resisting any 
attempt at synthesis and the most soul-entrancing. "We must 
leave it to the reader. Incidentally, the author is obviously well 
versed, as we see from his quotations, in the deep spirituality 


of English literature and poetry. 
ANGELO CREspPI. 
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THE Point OF VIEW FOR MY WORK AS AN AUTHOR, ETC. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lowrie. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Puriry Your Hearts. A Discourse for a Special Occasion. 
By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated by A. S. Aldworth and 
W. S. Ferrie. (The C. W. Daniel Company; 7s. 6d.) 

CHRISTIAN DisSCOURSES, AND THE LILIES OF THE FIELD, AND 
THREE DiscOURSES AT THE COMMUNION ON FRIDAY. By 
Séren Kierkegaard. Translated with an Introduction by 
Walter Lowrie. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press ; 218.) 

The eighty-odd-years overdue translation of Kierkegaard pro- 
ceeds apace, and we may find in its quality and its peculiar rele- 
vance to our times ample compensation for the delay. 

The selection of the order of works for translation is in- 
evitably to some extent arbitrary. The Point of View, intended 
as it was as the key to earlier works not yet available in our 
tongue, may at first seem a strange choice for such early pre- 
ference. But on reflection it will be seen to be a wise one, and 
that not only on account of the incomparable autobiographical 
material which it contains. For it is the key which not only un- 
locks those earlier works for which it was originally forged, 
but also the whole secret of Kierkegaard’s purpose and en- 
deavour. But, this extrinsic interest apart, it (together with 
cognate essays here bound with it) contains many pages of im- 
mense value on their own merits. It would be a less difficult 
world if S.K’s ‘ point of view as an author ’ were, if not slavish- 
ly accepted, at least earnestly considered by would-be ‘ Christ- 
ian’ writers. To political writers might especially be com- 
mended his pages on ‘ the illusion of Christendom,’ and to 
‘Catholic novelists’ his profound thoughts on ‘ indirect com- 
munication.’ And to Christian publicists generally his chapter 
on ‘ The Share Divine Governance had in my Authorship.’ 

Purify Your Hearts was one of his earliest efforts in ‘ direct 
communication,’ and, rather unaccountably, the first of his 
works to be published in England. It is very sound, very solid, 
not (for Kierkegaard) very original, and not a little over-diffuse 
and laboured. It belongs to a period of apprenticeship in which 
the ‘ apostle ’ (too straitly misconceived) had all too successfully 
overwhelmed the ‘ genius.’ Yet the reader with patience and 
leisure, whose sense for its elementary truths is not yet dulled 
by familiarity, will profit from its wholesome spiritual hygiene. 
But when he compares the chapter in this volume on ‘ What 
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it means to be an Individual’ with ‘ That Individual ’ (written 
twelve years later, and included with The Point of View), he 
will readily see how far was Kierkegaard in 1847 from the at- 
tainment of his full stature. 

How rapidly he attained it is witnessed by the Christian Dis- 
courses, mostly of 1848 and 1849. In these plain, simple, un- 
adorned meditations, the ‘ genius’ is fully at the service of the 
‘apostle,’ even in spite of himself. At first their content may 
seem charming indeed, sometimes severe; but it is only by 
degrees that we realise that S.K. has condensed in them, ina 
manner which can be understood of the multitude, the richest 
fruits of his thought and experience. It may seem ungenerous 
to complain of the handsome book which the Oxford University 
Press has made out of them; yet we are forced to regret that 
so many eggs have been gathered into a basket beyond the 
access of the ordinary people for whom such moving and illumi- 
nating addresses as those on ‘ The Great High Priest ’ and ‘ The 
Woman who was a Sinner ’ were intended. May we hope that 
some of these at least may be made available in inexpensive 
paper-backs—for English readers as they already are for 
French? 

Victor White, O.P. 


THE INNUMERABLE INSTINCTS OF Man. By Claude A. Claremont, 
B.Sc., A.C.G.I. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 6s.) 


The nature and number of ‘ instincts ’ whether in animals or 
man, and the contrast between instinctive and intelligent be- 
haviour has for a long time been a subject of controversy among 
biologists and psychologists alike. The revision of current 
theories on this topic which Mr. Claremont sets forth in this 
book is, therefore, welcome in so far as it is based upon the 
scientific observation of both animal and human behaviour and 
throws fresh light on the complexity of what is generally termed, 
though vaguely, ‘ instinct.’ 

That both animals and man possess ‘ instinct’ and act in- 
stinctively, though with a difference, is an old doctrine, but 
all the philosophers were content with ascribing to animals a 
certain estimative sense, by the aid of which they could per- 
ceive and, as it were, judge of the suitability of things required 
to meet their instinctive needs and purposes. Man being by 
nature a rational animal, his reason influences to a certain ex- 
tent his instinct, giving to his instinctive behaviour a greater 
variety and plasticity. This sense was known as the ‘ cogita- 
tive sense.’ These terms we still believe suffice to cover all that 
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to-day usually goes by the name of instinct or instinctive be- 
haviour. Hence when the term intelligence is introduced, and 
a comparison sought between instinctive and intelligent beha- 
viour, we need a clearer notion of the meaning of intelligence 
than is here proposed. ‘ Instinct,’ we are told, ‘ does the right 
thing without knowing why.’ 

Analysing the instinctive behaviour of certain forms of ani- 
mal life, such as wasps, spiders, and such like, it is shown that 
their actions, directed indeed to a certain end, must follow one 
another in a fixed order, and always must each one be complete 
before the next is begun. No departure from the routine is 
possible. These actions represent fixed points and are charac- 
teristic for any given species. Between these fixed points various 
departures are possible. The animal’s behaviour, therefore, 
cannot be represented by a row of dots; a wavy and fluctuat- 
ing line is better; for here, i.e., between the fixed points, the 
animal is left free. 

The departure from the fixed routine is ascribed to ‘ intelli- 
gence.’ ‘In between his fixed instinctive goals every creature 
is intelligent. ‘These are intelligent actions because the crea- 
ture foresees their end, and desires them accordingly, relating 
them to that end. The difference between the intelligent crea- 
ture and the instinctive creature therefore becomes clear. There 
is no intrinsic difference. Both work for instinctive ends by 
intelligent means.’ 

Elsewhere the author states that the difference between in- 
stinct and intelligence lies in the fact that instinct has no cor- 
relative ‘ organ,’ whilst intelligence is always correlated with 
a highly developed brain. In that case, how does the insect 
act intelligently ? 

Would it not make for clarity if we maintain that instinct as 
represented by the estimative sense in animals and the cogita- 
tive sense in man is an anticipation of intelligence rather than 
intelligence in its stricter meaning as implying the use of the 
rational faculty with which man is endowed, and by which he 
is not only essentially differentiated from the animals, but is 
able consciously to control and modify his instinctive tendencies ? 

In calling attention to what appears ambiguous in Mr. Clare- 
mont’s treatment of intelligence we have no wish to detract 
from what is an interesting and penetrating study of the prob- 
lem of instinct in man. The main conclusion that man possesses 
innumerable instincts is fully justified, if we hold that his ‘ cogi- 
tative sense’ can find innumerable ways of expression. 

Aran Etrincton, O.P, 
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Tue History OF THE POPES, FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
AcEs. Vols. 30, 31, 32. By Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. 
Translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Kegan Paul; 
16s. each.) 


These latest volumes of Baron von Pastor’s History cover the 
last half of the seventeenth century, and include the events of 
seven memorable Pontificates. Their German original was in 
the main completed before the author’s death, but there were 
certain gaps and lacunae in the narrative; these missing sec- 
tions have been supplied by other scholars of historical repute. 
It seems a pity that neither publishers nor translator give us 
any indication as to whether the work in its English dress has 
now arrived at completion or not. 

The new instalment deals at great length with the Jansenist 
and Quietist movements, with the struggle against the absolut- 
ism of Louis XIV, and with the European War against the 
Turks ; while incidental episodes such as the career of Christina 
of Sweden receive briefer but appropriate treatment. The for- 
tunes of the English Catholics are not given in much detail, 
and the story of the Titus Oates plot is too cursorily dealt with. 
We are disappointed in the account offered of the English Domi- 
nican Cardinal, Philip Howard. Next to nothing is said about 
him, and what little there is is inaccurate. Howard’s father 
was not, as stated here, Duke of Norfolk, nor he himself an 
English Vicar-Apostolic. The now oft-derided Macaulay would 
have taught the Historian of the Popes that the Holy See had 
no better counsellor in the difficult year of the Revolution of 
1688 than Cardinal Howard, who was ever on the side of 
patience, calmness and moderation, and of respect for the pre- 
judices of the English people. 

As to the English translation of the History, while quite 
adequate and readable, it is at times distinctly odd—why need 
one, for example, speak of a ‘ clericature’ when a clerkship is 
intended? And now and then it is so literal as to be unintel- 
ligible, as in a passage dealing with judicial reforms, when it 
is said that the ‘course of instances’ was regulated and sim- 
plified. Only a iawyer perhaps would know that this means 
that recourse to a higher court from one of first instance was 


henceforth made more easy. 
Ropert Bracey, O.P. 


Tue Letrers OF Mrs. FITZHERBERT AND CONNECTED PAPERS. 
By Shane Leslie. (Burns, Oates; 15s.) 


This volume is an appendix or supplement to the Life of 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert which appeared a few months ago, and must 
be read in conjunction with it. Its own interest is not very 
great; frankly, it is a little disappointing. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was not a particularly gifted letter-writer, and as a matter of 
fact there are here more letters written to her than by her. 
But all are valuable historical matter, and illustrate her Bio- 
graphy very usefully. Most of them belong to the period of 
her retirement and serene old age, and manifest the extreme 
affection and veneration entertained for her by the royal family 
and by an immense circle of friends. Many of her correspon- 
dents already live for us in the pages of Greville and Creevey, 
and speak here once again in their own inimitable way. Per- 
haps the most graphic letters are those of the eldest Fitz- 
clarence, which describe the death of his father King Wil- 
liam IV, and show how one too often regarded as a mere elderly 
buffoon could pass away with the most perfect dignity, so that 
nothing became him life so much as his leaving it. 

The Letters fill about two-thirds of the book; the remainder 
is made up of the ‘ Connected Papers.’ Of these, the adven- 
tures of the papers vindicating Mrs. Fitzherbert’s good name 
and establishing the fact of her perfectly canonical marriage, 
papers which she carefully deposited in Coutt’s Bank and which 
now repose in the royal archives at Windsor Castle, are of 
extraordinary interest. Had the Duke of Wellington had his 
way they would long ago have perished in the flames; the de- 
liberate inaction of Queen Victoria, for whose perusal they were 
temporarily extracted, led to their fresh seclusion in the Bank 
vaults, the doors of which were closed to all searchers for over 
fifty years; but they were eventually brought to light by the 
direct action of King Edward VII, through whose chivalrous 
acceptance of these documents (says Mr. Leslie) Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert’s character and position have been cleared for all time. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


NOTICES 


FREEDOM UNDER Gop. By Fulton J. Sheen. (Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Co.; London, Coldwell; 11s. 3d.) 

Frankly I expected something overblown, but I found in- 
stead the argument careful and the style controlled. The blurb 
says that it is a bombshell tossed into the enemy’s camp to 
explode that incredible tenet of Communism—that man has 
greater freedom under its promises. Well, as some of us know, 
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the best bombs don’t go off, but leave you thinking; so in a 
sense the blurb is true. 

These essays on the social nature of human freedom are use- 
ful in our days of dying liberalism and growing dictatorship. 
Freedom from something implies freedom for something, and 
when you think twice this is gained neither by the irresponsible 
individual nor by the irresponsible State. People are realising 
more and more that the Papal Encyclicals on the subject are 
not just the musings of an elderly and respected ecclesiastic, to 
be listened to only on Sundays. As Mgr. Sheen says: ‘ To 
leave justice, love, charity, human rights, and duties, all of 
which belong to religion, out of the secular order ir like leaving 
the soul out of the body. To leave the soul out of the body 
is not to have a soulless body but dissolution ; to leave religion 
out of society is not to have a secular society but chaos.’ 


T.G. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By J. E. Tobin, Ph.D. (New York, Fordham University 
Press ; $2.) 


This book may be of considerable practical use to students 
of the eighteenth century. It will help them to construct an 
historical background for their period, to grapple with its reli- 
gion, philosophy, and social thought, and to become familiar 
with its criticism, journalism, and drama. At the same time, it 
puts at their service an immense number of bibliographies of 
individual authors. Our one real criticism—that the book is by 
no means exhaustive—is frankly anticipated by the compiler in 
his Preface, where he says ‘ Without doubt, too much has been 
omitted.’ If we take the field of Eighteenth Century Travel 
Books alone, it is surprising to find in a work issuing from a 
Catholic University no mention made of either Henry Swin- 
burne or of John Chetwode Eustace, perhaps the two best 
known Catholic names in that department of our literature. 


MurDeER IN A Nunnery. By Eric Shepherd. (Sheed & Ward; 
6s.) 


The literary mode, perfected by Miss Dorothy Sayers, of 
using inside specialist knowledge to provide the material for a 
‘thriller’ has surely by now exhausted its possibilities. For 
Mr. Shepherd has obviously used, and used well, such know- 
ledge of Convent life and personalities to clothe his dark plot 
of murder and its detection. If he has overdrawn all the 
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characters somewhat, that is but fictional licence; he has suc- 
ceeded in portraying, as an integral part of his excellent story, 
the actual, though largely unsuspected, balanced saneness of 
typical convent life. Indeed it is only in the case of extraneous 
portraiture that he fails to be convincing; the gardener, Turtle, 
for example, reproduces so faithfully the speech of Sairey Gamp 
that we feel his name should have been ‘ Harris,’ and the Cock- 
ney Detective-Sergeant is too gauche and rude to be a true 
Cockney ; but the Inspector is very vivid and likable. How- 
ever the defects are minor ones and the volume is well worth 
even the comparatively high price put on it. 


H.J.C. 


Roman Fountain. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Walpole’s established reputation as a novelist and an 
attractive paper jacket will doubtless secure for this book a 
ready sale. It was written as a result of the author’s being 
sent to Rome by an American Press Syndicate to ‘ cover’ the 
burial of Pope Pius XI and the election and coronation of his 
successor. Those who buy the book in the hope of getting a 
full and detailed account of those events will be disappointed. 
On the other hand they will learn a great deal about Mr. Wal- 
pole himself and about his earlier life and experiences—all quite 
pleasantly and amusingly told. When the author does bring 
himself to write his autobiography—for which, he tells us, we 
must wait twenty years—he will at any rate have much of the 
material ready to hand’ in the present work. 

A.L’E. 


Wuat 1s CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATION? By Richard Ares, S.J. 
(Central Bureau Press, St. Louis.) 


In all, two hundred and eight questions and answers on cor- 
porative organization, for this is a catechism, ranging from the 
nature of society to the pre-corporative elements in Quebec at 
the present time. The work is divided into five parts, General 
Principles of Social Organization; Vocational Groups; The 
Corporative Doctrine; The Church and Corporative Organiza- 
tion; Corporatives—Past and Present. 

Though it is a welcome addition to the scanty English litera- 
ture on the subject and should be of value to study circles, one 
must warn them not to expect too much, as in many places the 
answers to questions are merely quotations from Quadragesimo 
Anno without commentary. Moreover it is liable to be con- 
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fusing to find all recent controversies side-stepped and a section 
on Italian Corporatism included as belonging quite naturally. 
Anyway, it might be a good thing if the word ‘ corporative’ 
were abandoned altogether. It is too much like corporate and 
co-operative. 

J.F. 


REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


‘ Survival for a hundred years is sufficiently remarkable, but 
to flourish at the end of a hundred years as you do is a great 
achievement.’ So writes the Archbishop of Birmingham on the 
occasion of the centenary of The Tablet, and His Grace’s words 
will be widely echoed. The Tablet is, indeed, anything but 
senile at the close of its first century, and under its present 
editorship it has become one of the most vigorous, well-in- 
formed and thoughtful of the few remaining weekly reviews in 
this country, with which, in shedding the religious sectarian- 
ism which long characterised it, it has entered into serious com- 
petition. Never an exclusively ‘ sacristy’ journal, it is now 
less so than ever. Its political attitudes and opinions, on the 
other hand, are unblushingly partisan, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether they always represent the views of more than 
an able and influential minority of English Catholics. But as 
such, and because of the sincerity and persuasiveness with 
which they are usually set forward, they deserve consideration 
and respect even where they cannot command assent; and even 
their opponents may rejoice that in one of the very few organs 
of intelligent Rightist opinion they should be leavened with a 
firmly Catholic outlook. We wish The Tablet a long life under 
its present administration. The centenary issue is a gala one, 
full of good things from the pens of many of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary English Catholic writers. 

The April Purpose was a valuable ‘ Land’ number, with 
important articles on * The Soil,’ ‘ Land Ownership’ (by Dick 
Stokes, M.P.), ‘Agricultural Possibilities and Prospects,’ and 
‘ The Village.’ It also includes a characteristic and suggestive 
article by Middleton Murry on ‘ Imagination and Education ’; 
particularly welcome is his warning, in connection with the re- 
cent Times correspondence, that ‘ the endeavour to enforce the 
perfunctory performance now called religious education would 
merely make society more deliberately atheistic than it is.’ 

Maritain has contributed to The Commonweal a noteworthy 
series on ‘ Europe and the Federal Idea,’ maintaining, inter 
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alia, that ‘ a federal Europe is inconceivable without a federal 
Germany, and a federal Germany impossible without a federal 
Europe.’ 

The posthumous papers of Dom Virgil Michel still continue 
to appear in astonishing abuadance. His ‘ The Bourgeois Spirit 
and the Christian Renewal’ in Orate Fratres, and ‘ The Cor- 
porative Order’ in Social Action, are both of interest. He is 
careful to distinguish his conception of the latter from that of 
totalitarianism, but fails, like so many before him, to explain 
how there is to be a ‘ natural bond’ of ‘common interest in 
the enterprise’ except on a basis of common ownership and 
control. 

Waldemar Gurian’s Review of Politics maintains its high 
standard. The current number includes A. and M. Bromage 
on ‘ The Irish Constitution,’ Goetz Briefs on ‘ Democracy’ (a 
particularly valuable and thorough analysis), J. B. Mason on 
‘Nazi Concepts of History,’ Yves Simon on ‘ Work and 
Wealth,’ and C. J. Friedrich on ‘ The Greek Political Heritage 
and Totalitarianism.’ 

The May number of La Vie Spiriiuelle is entirely devoted to 
theological, historical, devotional and liturgical articles on the 
Mass. 

In the April Schweizerische Rundschau will be found a valu- 
able critical study of Dacqué’s ‘ Das verlorene Paradies,’ which 
will be of interest to all to whom new and disturbing vistas have 
been opened by Jung’s discoveries and theories regarding the 
origin of myth and the implication for religion of the manfes- 
tations of the collective unconscious. 

Attention should also be drawn to ‘A Time for Action’ by 
the Bishop of Lancaster in The Clergy Review; ‘ Neutralité’ 
by J.-T. Delos, O.P., in La Vie Intellectuelle; ‘ John Norris: 
A Seventeenth Century English Thomist’ by John K. Ryan 
in The New Scholasticism ; ‘A Theory of Usury ’ by C. J. Wool- 
len in The Downside Review; and ‘ Platonism and Piety’ by 
J. D. Crichton in Eastern Churches Quarterly. 

Finally, to the profound, though lucid, Supplement to the 
May 1st issue of Ihe Christian News-Letter. Asking ‘ What 
difference does Christianity make? ’ the writer, Professor H. A. 
Hodges, gives some unusually illuminating advice and warn- 
ings to Christians in their present perplexities, showing where- 
in they should and wherein they should not differ from the un- 
believer, and what they should and what they should not look 
for in their faith. 

PENGUIN. 
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